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Complete employee data with Kardex visible jeb specification 


record assures effective handling of all personnel administration. 











Efficient filing systems provide detailed information instantly, 
Kompakt Fasteners in folders segregate important personnel forms, 
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Checking references with Col-Velopes 
prepared by each applicant assures a high 
percentage of prompt and accurate replies. 








vide convenient reference in both plant and personne 


@ Profitable production—so largely 
dependent on dovetailing human ap- 
titudes with job specifications— is 
greatly simplified when management 
possesses adequate “ Fact-Power.” 
Record-keeping systems and rou- 
tines Sevilaoal by Remington Rand 
are being used most effectively by 
many employers for this purpose. 
These “tools” of administration 
assure reference to data needed in 
hiring or in considering promotions 
or transfers. They justify decisions, 
prove compliance with regulations, 


SYSTEMS 
DIVISION 








and lead to higher morale and lower 
turnover among working people. 
Possibly your personnel routines 
could produce better results at less 
cost, with these management control 
facilities. Ask us about them. 


PRACTICAL PERSONNEL 
SYSTEMS 

. «. with complete case his- 
tory data, are described in 
our 88-page study “’Person- 
nel Administration . . . Re- 
cords and Procedure.” Ask 
our nearest Branch Office 
- for a copy. 


a 
315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10,N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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Seniority lists, maintained in visible indexing equipment, pro- Payroll preparation with new Multi-Matic system assures accuracy 
t and saves work, All records are completed fn one writing! 


office. 
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Today, and all through your life you can 
enjoy the beauty and warmth of gleaming 
silverware ... yours at moderate cost, 
thanks to a “silver wedding” that took 
place many years ago. 


For it was the marriage of a coat of 
pure silver to a Nickel alloy that brought 
handsome, durable, silverware within the 
reach of millions. : 


Yes, it’s Nickel silver,an alloy of Nickel, 
Your Unseen Friend, that provides the 
smooth, uniform foundation to which pure 
silver adheres without flaking... without 
peeling. 

Nickel also adds to the hardness and 
stiffness, to keep your silverware from 
bending or denting. 


And... because Nickel furnishes a cor- 
rosion-resistant base that is ever silvery 
in color...it blends with your silver- 
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When you celebrate your Silver Wedding 
... Will Your “Unseen Friend” be there? 


plate’s gleaming luster, despite a lifetime 
of polishing and use. 


Thus, again Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. “Unseen,” because it is usually 
combined with other metals to make alloys 
such as Nickel silver, Nickel bronze, stain- 
less steel and Inconel...to add beauty, 
toughness and other special properties. 


In these, and countless other ways... 
from the Nickel in giant power plant tur- 
bines to the Nickel in your electric iron 
...this versatile metal is Your Unseen 
Friend. It’s as much a part of your daily 
life as the home in which you live. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


dis, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 












































Dh GOODS THROUGH 22 STATES 
FOR LANCE, INC. 


BAKED GOODS must reach you just as fresh and 
tasty as when they come out of the oven. Many 
bakers achieve this result with Fruehauf 
Trailers. For example, The House of Lance, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Lance, Inc. started with a mail-order busi- 
ness in the Carolinas in 1914... now dis- 
tributes peanut butter sandwiches, peanuts, 
candies, cookies and other bakery products 
throughout 22 States ... north as far as Ohio 
. ++ west across the Mississippi into Texas. 


CUTS HANDLING COSTS 


Trailer shipments go directly to district ware- 
houses with a minimum of handling. Corru- 
gated shipping containers are not required. 
Loads go into the Trailers packed in individual 
boxes for retail counter display. And, in the 
easy-riding Fruehaufs, breakage is unknown! 
Round trips average approximately 1400 
miles. The fleet travels well over a million and 
a half miles a year. Yet total mileage is much 
less than it would be without the Trailers... 
: because any truck, pulling a Trailer, hauls at 
i > least double the load it can carry! 
» 


Fast, flexible delivery with Fruehaufs has 
been a big factor in the growth of Lance, Inc. 
Company officials will tell you that regular 
deliveries to distant points, with assurance 
of fresh condition on arrival, enables them 
to meet competition from local bakers. 

Although your hauling operation may differ, 
it’s likely the Fruehauf Trailer method would 
prove profitable for you. A Fruehauf man will 
gladly give you the facts. Why not call him? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


9 Factories—62 Factory Service Branches 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


FORECAST FOR °47 


Headlining our January 1 issue will be 
our regular quarterly forecast of economic 
conditions for 1947’s first three-month period. 
Another exclusive Forses feature, this sig- 
nificant article will summarize the views of 
the nation’s foremost economists on the sub- 
jects of production, labor, materials, prices, 
wages, etc. 

Another highlight of this same issue will 
be the regular forecasts of B. C. Forbes and 
Gene Robb, covering the Washington out- 
look, as well as the financial ferecasts of 
Joseph D. Goodman and Harry D. Comer. 


“TOMORROW'S LEADERS” 
Some 36 years ago John L. McCaffrey was 


‘ pushing a hand truck in the Cincinnati 


warehouse of the International Harvester 
Co., for a monthly wage of $38. Today he 
is president of the same company. 

Next issue, in another of our “Tomor- 
row’s Leavers” articles, we'll bring you the 
background details on McCaffrey’s rise te 
head the huge Harvester organization. 
Penned by Nat Benson, his story is a stimu- 
lating and informative appraisal of a man 
who hoisted himself to the top by his own 
untiring efforts. 


GUIDE TO GOODWILL 


Just around the calendar is the season 
when New Year’s resolutions will be in or- 
der. Also in our January 1 issue, therefore, 
Lawrence Stessin, new Labor Editor of 
Forses, will come up with a practical pro- 
gram for management men who are deter- 
mined to raise their employee relations pro- 
grams to new peaks of efficiency in the com- 
ing year. ; 

Prepared in the form of a 20-point check- 
list, Stessin’s article will detail the steps 
necessary to insure the maintenance and 
improvement of both employee and commu- 
nity goodwill. Make a resolution now to 
check your company’s program against that 
to be outlined in this article. 


REPORT FROM THE NATION 


Another high spot in our first-of-the-year 
issue will be the popular and informative 
“THe Nation Reports,” Forses’ once-a- 
month survey of the most vital business and 
industrial trends and conditions all over the 
country. 

Written by special Forses editors in the 
field, each of whom is located permanently 
in the particular section of the nation upon 
which he reports, this first-of-the-month 
round-up appears in terse, compact style for 
ready reading by busy executives. 


COMING SOON 


Other stories slated for an early appear- 
ance include: “THe HeELicopteR CoMES OF 
Ace,” a round-up of the many varied uses 
which up-to-date managements are finding 
for this “flying windmill,” and “Procress 
IN PacKAGEs,” a comprehensive survey of 
the advances made in this field during the 
war, with a projection of their potentialities 
for peacetime markets. 
















Where joints get the Squeeze Play 


That’s right. In the average mile of 
modern concrete highway, there are 
a hundred or more joints. These 
joints allow the concrete to move...to 
expand and contract with changing 
temperatures. They take the squeeze 
vital to the life of the pavement. 
But, unless properly sealed, expan- 
sion joints can do harm. Infiltration 
of moisture and foreign matter, 
through joints to the roadbed, can 
play havoc with the concrete on top. 


‘in sub-zero weather. 


For this reason, contractors and 
engineers everywhere will welcome 
Flintseal.* 

This new Flintkote product ad- 
heres to concrete perfectly . . . form- 
ing a moisture- and dirt-tight seal 
that adds years to highway life. 

Flintseal is extensible and com- 
pressible to meet changing tempera- 
tures. It won’t flow at high tempera- 
tures, nor will it crack or pull away 
*Trade-mark 


Flintkote makes many things 


More than 100 kinds include in- 
dustrial adhesives, paperboard 
products and building mate- 
rials. Our extensive research 
facilities are always at your 
disposal. Call or write today. 







THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York; 55th and Alameda 
Streets, Los Angeles 54, Cali- 
fornia; 25 Adelaide Street 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


it all bolls down to: Does the Gover. 
ment or John L. Lewis rule the country) 


There can be but one answer. 


Dimout will become a blackout for 
business if the coal strike is prolonged, 


Silver lining: Oil and gas industries 
are benefiting. 


Cargo shipments by air are soaring, 


“The public be damned” doesn’t go 
for a labor leader any more than for 
a business leader. 


Christmas buying is heavy, but high. 
priced luxury items are being shunned. 


Price control has been turned over to 
the public—the customer. 


Easing of instalment buying curbs 
would avert serious deflation. 


Ditto if the 100% margin for stock 
market purchases is reduced. 


“Government to Clean Out Commu- 
nists.” It’s about time! 


Soviet writer predicts major slump in 
capitalist countries. Wishful thinking? 


Predicted “recession” in 1947 can be 
minimized if wage-price-profit ratios are 
adjusted properly and promptly. 


It’ calls for real co-operation all 
around. 


Higher interest rates foreshadow lower 
prices for low-yield bonds. 


“Supreme Court Upholds Death Sen- 
tence Clause of Utility Holding Co. 
Act. ” 


This gives the Government the right to 
destroy any business i it does not like! 


It will be a hard Winter for most 
European countries. 


Even if John L. Lewis doen’ show 
some goodwill— 


A Merry Christmas to all our readers 
FORBES 
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OF 3 TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL SYSTEMS 


Your plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area 
will be most favorably located for fast low- 
cost distribution to the 11 Western States. 


This is the terminus of three transcontinental 
rail systems, Over these lines and their con- 
nections you can ship your goods to 71 per 
cent of the population of California, Oregon 
and Washington cheaper than you can ship 
them from Seattle and Portland. 


59 per cent can be served at less cost than 
from Los Angeles. 


Overnight delivery to California points — 
only 5 days to the most distant city in the 
11 Western States. You can save as much 
as ten days over delivery from the East. . 


By highway, air and water the situation is 
just as favorable. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 

Get the basic facts and figures about the big 
fast-growing high-income markets of the 
West; our deepwater world port; Oakland 
Airport, third largest in the Nation; huge 
power supply and natural resources; labor 
pool ; mild-the-year-’ round climate. 

And the many other favorable factors that 
help make this “The NATURAL Industrial 
Center of the NEW West.” If you will tell 
us — in strict confidence — the requirements 
of your western operation, we will prepare a 
special report directly applied to your par- 
ticular problems. 

As the first step, ask for free booklet now. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


387 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S.A, 
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Readers Say: 


SAVERS AND SPENDERS 


You emphasize the point about saver and 
spender. We recognize that saving is impor- 
tant by each individual, but if everybody 
emphasizes saving and quits spending, we 
would see some “jolly hard” times. We need 
spenders as well as savers, and we think 
the spenders are more important. The 
spender is a man that makes prosperity and 
saving possible. His money is in circulation, 





and when he puts a dollar out in his com- 
munity Monday morning, by Saturday night 
he has done $10 worth of business. Why not 
give our spenders a boost?—Campse.t Hot- 
ton, Campbell Holton & Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. 


SEIZED OPPORTUNITY 


Some time ago Forses ran an article on 
the possibilities in the luncheon business. 








Thanks for helping and best 


wishes for a Merry Christmas 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











This story inspired me to buy what was then 
an abandoned filling station building and 
lot located in a good residential neighbor. 
hood and also on a main highway. 

After about six weeks’ work in doing 
some alterations, painting and decorating 
and generally beautifying the surroundings, 
which included evergreen plantings and 
building a white picket fence around the 
lot, we opened on July 8, 1945, “The Cup. 





board,” 
drinks, ice cream and coffee. 

We have wound up two very successful 
seasons and enjoyed the work very much, 
Thanks to Forses! It’s got everything—not 
only for “big” business, but also “small”!— 
James P. Hurrorp, Frankfort, Ind. 


specializing in sandwiches, soft 


DOING BETTER 


I don’t think that the 72% accuracy in 
“Weather Forecasting” of a new G. I. ser- 
vice, recently described in Forses, is so good. 

With very meager equipment, and no tie 
up with U. S. Weather Stations other than 
three phone calls per day, I have been aver- 
aging about 87% on a five-day schedule. 

I depend more on very high frequency ra- 
dio signals but, more important, my mother, 
who had a stroke some time ago, and the 
reaction of her bones on highs and lows, 

Give me a few maps and teletype service 
with 1,000 weather stations and I will guar- 
antee (money back) 94%!—J. Carman, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


INVESTMENT AND SPECULATION 


While I agree with many of the opinions 
you express in Forses, I do not hold with 
you on your opposition to 100% margin re- 
quirements for the purchase of common 
stocks for speculative purposes. If there were 
some way by which the bona fide investor 
could buy his stocks on an instalment plan, 
I'd be in favor of letting down the bars for 
him. As a matter of fact, the Federal Reserve 
Board has done that, to a limited extent, by 
permitting borrowing to take up rights. But 
as far as borrowing for speculative purposes 
is concerned, I am opposed to it. 

In 1929 f knew a number of men who 
borrowed large sums of money to buy stocks. 
They planned to hold them until they had 
doubled in price and then sell out at a nice 
profit. But in October, 1929, these stocks 
went down, instead of up. The bank did not 
sell them out when the value of the col- 
lateral shrank to the danger point, but 
urged them to scrape up as much as they — 
could and pay off some of the loan. 

Is it hard to explain why the stock mar- 
ket crash developed into an industrial de- 
pression, when hundreds of thousands of 
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Private Plans 
of a 
Public Figure 































































THE U-S-S LABEL is a public figure in 
the truest sense. It has been consistently 
advertised and promoted for many years 
in the nation’s leading periodicals. It is 
known and liked by millions of people. 
Its popularity is solidly based on past 
performance and future promise. It is - 
accepted from coast to coast ... in fact, 
the world over .. . as the mark of good 
steel. 


Before the war, the U-S-S Label was 
appearing on hundreds of. products 
made with steel. Manufacturers of those 
products found that when articles car- 
ried the U-S-S Label, they were more 
warmly received by the buying public. 
They sold more easily—in bigger volume. 


But during the war years, most of the 
steels and steel products identified by 
the U-S-S Label were diverted to the 
needs of war. The Label practically dis- 
appeared from the stores. 


Now, the U-S-S Label has definite 
plans for the future. As articles made of 
steel again become available in large 
quantities to. the buying public, the - 
U-S-S Label plans to show itself on 
more and more of them. It plans to be 
more helpful than ever to its millions 
of friends in helping them to get their 
money’s worth when they buy things 
made of steel. ° 

Manufacturers of quality steel prod- 
ucts who desire more information on the 
use of U-S-S Labels, are invited to ad- 


dress inquiries to United States Steel, 
P. O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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SERVES LOS ANGELES INDUSTRY 


Mighty Boulder Dam is the backbone 
of the electric power suppiy for Los 
Angeles industry. But more important, 
economies of mass production of power 
from Boulder’s giant generators are 
shared with industry. Los Angeles offers 
the lowest general power rate schedule 
of any major U. S. industrial center 
* A comparison of our rates with those 
of the community in which you are now 
operating will be made by our rate 
application engineers at your request. 
The savings — more than 50% in many 
cases — will interest you. ® You will be 
interested, too, in the complete Los An- 


geles industrial story. Write for our 
ANNIVERSARY 


BOULDER 
POWER 
1936 
1946 


brochure, offered in the coupon below. 








40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 





Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER’ AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
"Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 








NAME____ a alienate 
ADDRESS___ a 
CITY & ZONE__ = eS a 
rs y q. “, = ? 
( : za - e - 
Los rugeles hoe IN THE WEST J f,¢\IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 





industry's best customers were no longer 
able to buy? I feel that a man has no right 
to attempt to gain a speculative profit for 
himself, if in so doing he may be under. 
mining the economy as a whole. Those who 
speculated in the stock market with bor- 
rowed money in 1928 and 1929 were partly 
responsible for the unemployment and in. 
dustrial stagnation of the next three years. 

Like you, I am suspicious of any govern- 
ment regulation of business. However, | 
think there is some justification for it in 
this case.—L. K. Porritt, editor, The Trav. 
elers Protection, The Travelers Insurance 


Co., Hartford, Conn. 


APPEAL FROM AFRICA 


i have by chance an odd number of your 
splendid magazine Forszs, and I dare to 
write to you in my bad English (you will 
not mind, I am a French missionary). Want 
to ask you for a little service: Could you 
kindly find eventually a good person who 
would agree to forward his one magazine to 
us? We are so deprived of spiritual food 
here in our far-away African bush, and, kit- 
tle by little, we become intellectually im- 
poverished. It is a sacrifice like many others, 
of course. I hope your good heart will under- 
stand.—FaTHER JEAN Detmer, Nyaruonga., 
Tanganyika, Africa. 


Forses will send complete address to the 
first reader who volunteers to send his mag- 
azine to Father Delmer after he has read it. 
—TueE Epitors. 


“DO UNTO OTHERS—" 


Your article, “Fifth Wheel or Fly Wheel,” 
[Nov. 1] is the best I’ve ever read in your 
magazine. In my schooldays we were taught: 
“Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” “Old stuff,” of course, today. But, 
after all, that is just what this article teach- 
es. Let’s follow that rule, all of us, and we 
shall “live happy ever after.”—A. F. Burk- 
arp, M.D., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MEN OF GOODWILL 


Your magazine is an inspiration to me and 
certainly should be to all business men. The 
articles are timely and go right to the heari 
of current ills we all suffer. The only weak- 
ness I note is that too few of the class we 
consider labor are touched by the views you 
so fairly state. All labor so-called is not 
radical in any sense. So very many are 
trapped within the vice of their unions that 
the front looks formidable, while I firmly 
believe thousands are men of goodwill who 
sincerely work for the best interests of their 
employers—Grorck W. Lippincott, Mt. 
Holly, N. J. 


DISSATISFIED DEMOCRAT 


Whether you are Republican or Democrat 
makes no difference to the writer. It takes 
articles like your editorials to correct the 
evils we have among the politicians in 
Washington. If others had nerve and did 
the same maybe we could correct some of 
the evils. . . 

This Democrat will never cancel his sub- 
scription because you are a Republican (if 
you are one). Keep it up, only stronger. 
Put it on the front page of Forses where 
everybody can read it!—G. S. Puriroy. 
Purifoy Products Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Revision of labor laws will be at the very top of the agenda of the new Congress... 
Significant and salutary is the fact that the preponderant majority of Administration 
forces (from Truman down) as well as the GOP agree on necessity for substantial 
changes to curb despotic unionism, putting this broad issue beyond the sharpshooting 
of party politics... ; 





In the welter of agitation to "do something--quick™ about labor, it is important to 
distinguish between the purposes and objectives of the several remedial measures 
ny being advanced. 


Note: The-People-vs.-Lewis litigation only dramatizes the completeness of 
Gov't subservience to the score-or-so of labor bosses like John L. who can paralyze 
the country under existing laws by raising an eyebrow. Effect on the nation would be 
no different if the miners' contract had been with the private operators instead of 
Gov't. Whatever the legal penalties in this case or whatever stiffer punishments 
might be legislated, they do NOT "mine coal," do NOT prevent or end strikes. 














Three main lines of approach-- 





1. TO PREVENT & SETTLE STRIKES: Special labor courts, invested with powers 
resembling compulsory arbitration, would be created to adjudicate inter-union 
squabbles, to interpret contracts, and to "arbitrate" the formation of new contracts... 
Among labor-court advocates there is disagreement over how far to go--"essential® 
fields only (such as transportation, coal, utilities), or everything...Even such 
courts offer no cure-all: they couldn't enforce "involuntary servitude", couldn't 
compel an employer to stay in business. 














2. TO REFORM UNIONS: Proposals to correct the abuses of unbridled laborism-- 
(a) Annual election of leaders by rank-&-file...(b) Agreed-upon penalties for union 
breach of contracts, including fines against individuals who go on wildcatting 
Sprees...(c) Ban on secondary boycotts and mass picketing...(d) Publication of union 
receipts and expenditures. 











3. TO BREAK UP AND FORBID LABOR MONOPOLIES: Important skirmishes on this 
front are developing in the growing group of states which have passed "right to 
work" laws and constitutional amendments...Sen. Ball is winning larger support for a 
Federal prohibition against the closed shop...Other proposals of a similar stripe 
Would--(a) put labor definitely under anti-trust laws...(b) restrict featherbedding 
practices...(c) require "closed" unions to open their rolls to new members. 











SUPREME COURT'S LABOR DECISIONS this Winter may help turn'the tide. Some of the key 
cases that will be up for a ruling-- 


Anti-Petrillo law's constitutionality: Labor reformers hope the high court 
vill throw out this law which forbids only one union in particular from forcing an 
‘ployer to hire more workers than needed. They want the same kind of law to apply to 
Ml unions. {Continued on page 13) 
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PETROLEUM Significant: One large producer is devoting nearly one-third of its that 

. whic 

research efforts toward the conversion of natural gas and coal into glin 

liquid fuels. This doesn't mean the industry fears a future oil shortage. Rather, frei 

it's emphasizing coal and gas conversion because the cost of finding and producing ay 
oil is increasing. One result of this effort: It's reported that gasoline con- 


verted from gas is now competitive with that converted from petroleum. a. 
oe 

CREDIT Now's the time for retailers to watch credit risks and limits more dive 

closely. That's the consensus of opinion among credit men, who cite less HOUS 

take-home pay, increased cost of living, strike layoffs and the decreased pur- -_ 


chasing value of the dollar as important reasons for their attitude... . Wrong * 
time to go into the sales finance business? One authority feels that the industry 





is over-capitalized, and that the situation is being aggravated by the increased — 
competition afforded by banks going into the field. As a result, rates have been 
lowered to the point where in many cases they're insufficient to pay operating ot 
costs, provide adequate reserves, or reward venturesome capital. - 
STRIKES No matter how quickly the coal impasse may be broken, industry will — 

feel the effects of the strike well into 1947. Experience shows that a 
it takes about three to four times as long as a strike lasts for mass-producers 


to get back into normal production volume. So each day of unsettlement means the ia 


consumer will have to wait thrice as long for industry to satisfy his craving for STE 
goods. — 


INVENTORIES Paradox: Shortages are largely responsible for the increase in total omg 





inventories. Where such conditions exist in key raw materials or of 
component parts, completion of goods in process has been delayed and supplies of th 
more abundant items have piled up. AS one survey reveals, the most signifcant of 
effect has been the pyramiding of goods in process, many of which are only one or 4 
two steps away from completion. 


POWER A far-reaching development in motor manufacturing will be the construction su 
of 65,000 horsepower electric motors for the Grand Coulee Dam. They'll “ 
exceed by more than 50% the capacity of the most powerful single AC motor now | 


in existence. ...Watch for electric power generating capacity to jump to a new a 
high within a couple of years. Current order backlog on steam turbine generators 
alone indicates an over-all step-up of 3% million kilowatts for the power in- a 
dustry. le 


t 
AVIATION Engineering highlights: With airliner operating efficiency being penal- t 
ized by present take-off and landing methods and equipment, one engi- 





at 
neer's solution is the use of high-speed railway cars for landing and launching " 
planes. Another technician, dealing with "ramp congestion," an airport problem af 
created by the multiplicity of ground equipment, believes that it could be over- f 
come by building flying ground equipment into the planes themselves. t: 
AUTOMOTIVE Although the industry thought that with an average break early 1947 P 
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gould see a Substantial increase in out- 
put, the coal strike has put a damper 
upon its hopes. As steel supplies 
dwindle in the wake of shutdowns, the 
likelihood of your getting a new car 
reasonably soon doesn't look too good. 
Strikes so far have caused a loss of 
over 1,000,000 cars and trucks. 

Old age: With the "economic 


"RAILROADS 
life" of a freight car 


estimated at 20 years, it's reported 
that more than half of the cars with 
which the roads are currently strug- 
gling to deliver a record peacetime 
freight volume are over 20 years old, 
and one-third are over 25. A sum 
nearly equal to half their original 
cost has been spent to extend their 
lives during the past few years. 

























88 T HOUSING 


Confident: Building materials 
producers assert they can turn 
out the materials necessary for the 

goal of one and a half million homes 
for veterans next year, in addition to 
supplying all industrial needs. They 
point out, however, that "the distribu- 
tion system is still shackled by prior- 
ities, allocations and set-asides." 
Result: There is "no distribution sys- 
tem on building materials which is 
working in this country today." 





ry 


the 


7 STEEL With over 12,000,000 tons of 


steel lost as the result of 
earlier strikes, the long-range effect 
of the coal strike upon manufacturers and 
of their inventories will be disastrous. Lack 
of steel throughout the year has kept 
or wuitold items off the market, caused semi- 
finished goods to pile up. 


tal 


SIDELIGHTS Chemical companies are 
finding present-day con- 

OW Struction costs and taxes a serious 
Problem. Many new plants, which would 
have shown adequate returns on invest- 
tents in the pre-war period, now only 
return one- to two-thirds of the pre-war 
level. ... Progress and stalemate marked 
le the course of the electrical manu- 


on 


ors 


al facturing industry this year. It forged 
. ahead in fundamental research, appli- 
tation engineering, meaning more 





efficient, lower cost production in the 
future. The roadblocks were in produc- 
tion, where strikes and shortages 
Prolonged reconversion problems. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11) 
Veteran seniority: Whether it con= 
tinues beyond one year after he returns 
to work under the draft law. 





Boycott agreements: Whether a 
union can agree with an employer NOT to buy 
from a distributor whose wages and work-. 
ing conditions aren't as good as those 
enjoyed by the union. 





Organization drives: Whether NLRB 
can force dept. stores to permit union 
organizers to solicit members inside the 
stores. 





INCOME TAX SPLIT--Treasury is thinking over 
a scheme to give all families the same tax 
advantages enjoyed in community property 
States. Husband-&-wife would each report 
half their combined incomes. On $10,000, 
the family tax savings would be $190; on 
$20,000, savings of $1,216; on $50,000, 
savings of $6,393. 


BACK=PAY DEMANDS--Unions are moving fast 
to capitalize on Supreme Court's Mt. 
Clemens Pottery decision that "walking 
time is working time." One union has urged 
its locals to demand pay for nine exten- 
Sions of the "work" definition which range 
from changing clothes to travel time. 
There'll be overwhelming support for early 
enactment of the sidetracked Gwynne bill 
which outlaws such back=pay demands after 
2 years and protects employers who acted 
in good faith. 











END-OF-THE-WAR=-Don't be surprised if Tru- 
man proclaims official "termination of 
hostilities" any day. Few wartime controls 
would end at once due to "duration-and-6— 
months" clause in most war laws. 








BUSINESS CENSUS--Bureau has decided to let 
an advisory committee from advertising 
and marketing fields do whatever is to be 
done with Congress toward getting money 
for the first complete post-war enumera- 
tion of the distributing and manufacturing 
enterprises of U. S. that has been hoped 
for in 1948. 





Fine Webb 


Editor, Washington News Bureau 
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says W. $. $. RODGERS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE TEXAS COMPAWT: 





“FORBES Magazine of Business is do 
ing a great job in helping executive 
with the ‘how’ of business—how to im 
prove labor and public relations, sales, | 
production, etc. | find it particularly 
informative and interesting." 
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| lt i} \\ MEANS BUSINESS TO ITS 93,000 EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS! 
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FOR ITS 200 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Pact aul _—— BY B. C. FORBES 
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Business Men Should Now Speak Up 


Industrial, financial, insurance and other business lead- 
es, with all too-few exceptions, have been afraid for the 
last dozen years to come out publicly against even the 
most crippling ongoings at Washington. They feared being 
“cracked down on.” They should now regain their voice, 
regain their courage, and exercise their Constitutional 
right of free speech. They can contribute invaluably to 
guiding Congress along sound economic paths, especially 
as their counsel is likely to receive 
respectful consideration—instead of 
condemnation. 

Not only should annual but other 
stated reports by company heads to 
stockholders be utilized to present the 
views of managements on social-eco- 
nomic problems, but keen-minded bus- 
iness leaders should step forward and 
make speeches on appropriate occa- 
sions and appropriate subjects, Worth- 
while addresses could advantageously 
be distributed to all stockholders, could 
be published in company organs, so 
as to bring them to the attention of 
employees. 

Cultivation of the influence of stock- 
holders and other investors in support 
of constructive legislation and in op- 
position to destructive legislation has 
been condemnably neglected by em- 
ployers, executives, trustees of the sav- 
ings of many millions of thrifty in- 
dividuals and families. This weakness 
in our political-economic set-up should 
be removed. It constitutes a gigantic 
task, calling for a tremendous amount 
of intelligent, persistent organizational 
tfiort, considerable money. But until 
the rank-and-file investing classes and 
other small property-owners are organized to a degree at 
least approaching the organized strength of workers, our 
governmental system of checks and balances cannot but 
continue to be seriously lopsided. 

The opportunity is at last here for thoroughly effective 
action to strengthen the soundness of our American 
economy. 
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peace on earth. 
The United 


ing problems. 
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A small man must work long and hard 
to qualify for a good job. 
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Peace On Earth 


I have faith that: 
The New Year will lead the 


world some distance towards 


wrangle towards understand- 
ing, towards agreement on 
numbers of currently perplex- 


Our own nation will make 
progress towards restoration 
y .of sound government, sound 
economics, sound labor legis- 
lation, regulation. 

Inflation will be brought 
under reasonable restraint be- 
fore 1947 runs its course. 

America will grow in stat- 
ure, in influence, in respect, 
as the world’s foremost, most 
magnanimous, most construc- 
tive, most helpful nation the 
world has ever known. 

May all of us, from hum- 
blest to highest, be motivated 
by Goodwill toward all Men! 


No Sentiment In Business? 


A too-common expression is, “There’s no sentiment in 
business.” It simply isn’t true. My long observation is that 
in the majority of our most successful business enterprises 
sentiment abounds—sentiment between managers and men, 
sentiment between the concern and its customers. 

This incident, related by Ernest E. Norris, president of 


the Southern Railway, is peculiarly timely, since Christmas 


bells will soon be ringing all over the land: 


5 ee A Bell For Bethania 

This is a story of two bells. One huag in 
the belfry of -the little Moravian Church in 
Bethania, N. C. It was made 105 years ago 
from coins and treasured trinkets donated 
by the parishioners. The other bell had 
traveled hundreds of thousands of miles on 
a Southern Railway locomotive. 

When fire swept the Bethania church in 
1942, the sweet-toned bell made from coins 
and trinkets was destroyed. Parishioners 
missed its pleasant call. So, when the church 
was restored, a search was made for a bell 
of the same pure tone. 

But it couldn’t be found. Then a member 
of the church, Frank T. Miller, recalled the 
beautiful tones of some of the locomotive 
bells of his boyhood days. He wrote a letter 
to the Southern Railway System ... and 
now, a mellow-toned old bell from a South- 
ern Railway locomotive hangs in the belfry 
of the Bethania Church. 

We still like to think of this bell of ours 
still serving the community . . . still “be- 
longing” to the people it served in another 
way for so many years. We like to think the 
whole railway “belongs” in the same friendly 
way in all the communities it serves. 

























Nations will 


Customer Is Supreme Boss 


We have lately had a most decisive 
reminder that the customer, the con- 
sumer, is the final boss. The very worst 
thing which could happen would be a 
new tidal wave of wage demands pre- 
cipitating widespread strikes. Another stiff boost in prices 
would most assuredly curtail consumption, cause unem- 
ployment. One manufacturer doing both domestic and 
export business tells me: “We are already pricing our- 
selves out of our foreign markets.” 

That’s bad; but infinitely more disastrous would be a 
fresh spate of price increases which would repel buying at 
home. Instead of a boom, unions threaten to bring on a 
bust. Restraint, restraint on the part of labor leaders, re- 
straint on the part of manufacturers, restraint on the part 














of retailers, should be today’s and tomorrow’s watchword. 
New York’s major department stores are daily adver- 
tising not increases but reductions in prices, showing they 
are acutely conscious of our present peril. 
Will union heads—not to mention producers—become 
similarly conscious before it is too late? 
* 


No end justifies being mean. 
- 


A British Minister's Experience 


The articles published in Forbes this Summer, analyz- 
ing social-economic conditions in Britain, have been criti- 
cized overseas as unwarrantedly pessimistic. However, 
nothing has oecurred to change my conclusions; if any- 
thing, the trend in Britain, laborwise, has gone from bad 
to worse. Admittedly, exports have been forced to high 
figures. But total production is unsatisfactory. Ordinary 
British folks and families are actually faring poorer food- 
wise than during the war. The Socialistic Labor Govern- 
ment promised so much that dissatisfaction has intensified. 
A Parish Minister in Scotland, referring to the ForBES 
description of realities in Britain, writes: 

“I endorse your forthright statements regarding con- 
ditions in Britain; if anything, they have worsened since 
you were here. Imagine being dependent upon the Gov- 
ernment for Communion Bread! I had to go to the Bread 
Office the other day to be allowed to celebrate Communion; 
ie., to get BUs (bread units) for the bread. I wonder 
what the old Seceders would have said on this matter? 


I expect there would have been an increase to the list 
of martyrs.” 


Capitalism Essential to Progress 


Capital is absolutely essential to progress, to raising 
living standards. Every worthy individual aspires to be- 
come a capitalist: that is, to earn and own something. 
Yet, since the ascendency of the New 
Deal, “capitalism” has been continu- 
ously smeared. Thrifty investors have 
been pictured as predatory mercenaries 
and treated unconscionably—while at 
the same time labor unions and their 
leaders have been extolled, adulated, 
invested with power not in harmony 
with our American concept of govern- 
ment, of equal rights. 

John L. Lewis is the natural result 
of New Dealism, of sacrificing the peo- 
ple to curry favor and the votes of 
unioneers. 





Just what is Capitalism? Grenville 
Kleiser puts it thus: 

Q. What has made the United States 
of America the most prosperous coun- 
try in the world? 


aes Tat Expiains IT 


Q. What has given to the people the best free, private, 
competitive enterprise? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has helped to abolish poverty and provided a 
higher standard of living for the average family ? 

A. Capitalism. 


Q. What has enabled citizens to enjoy the fullest meas. 


ure of human dignity ? 


A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has made this country foremost in world 
trade? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has produced the most comforts and privileges 
for the most people? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has given the highest wages, compensations, 
and protection for the worker? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has enabled free labor and free business to 
work effectively in the public interest? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has yielded to the investor a just return? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has best conferred the right to individual 
initiative, personal judgment, and freedom to every man 
to plan his own life? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has caused business and industry to operate 
profitably ? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has most stimulated ambition, confidence, and 
efficiency ? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has given the greatest reward and incentive 
for work well done? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What system has built churches, colleges, and philan- 
thropic institutions? 

A. Capitalism. 
Q. What has contributed most to the 








general welfare? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has promoted mass pro- 
duction, new inventions, streamlined 
distribution, and modernized mer- 
chandising? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has made possible low-cost 
production? 

A. Capitalism. 

Q. What has best contributed to @ 
constructive, progressive, dynamic 
America? 

A. Capitalism. 

* 
Ambition without maximum 
effort is empty. 
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A. Capitalism. 
16 ; 


Courtesy N. Y. Tribune, Inc. 


Have faith—especially in its 
middle letter. 
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Carries guests and luggage Comfortable and economical’ 
for airport, hotel or camp. company courtesy car. 








Large load space—98 cu. Versatile utility car for Room for personnel and hard- 
ft.—with seats removed. photographers and newspapers. to-carry equipment. 


With 7 adult-size seats and 98 cubic feet of usable 
cargo space when seats are removed, the ‘Jeep’ 
Station Wagon is the all-around answer to any 
company’s varied transportation needs. 

It’s a practical car—steel body and top for more 


safety, long-lasting finish and easier maintenance. 
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STEEL BODY AND TOP—SEATS FOR 7—‘JEEP’ 


It’s an economical car—long-lived ‘Jeep’ Engine 
and lower weight give minimum operating costs. 
Whether you use one car or a fleet, see the ‘Jeep’ 
Station Wagon now at Willys-Overland dealers. 


Willys-Overland Motors 
MAKERS OF AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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PERSONALITIES 


Tomorrows Leaders 


General Brehon Somervell 
By HOMER H. SHANNON 


ENERAL Brehon Somervell, new 

president of Koppers Company, 

Inc., is no ordinary person— 
either as to characteristics or career. 
Without question he has supervised the 
distribution and expenditure of more 
money than any other individual in 
history. 

As Commanding General of the 
Army Service Forces and its antece- 
dents from early 1942 until the end 
of 1945, he was responsible for ex- 
penditures totaling more than 214 bil- 
lion dollars. In the four years he was 
New York City’s WPA administrator 
(1936-1940), he had the say-so for 
one out of every seven dollars dis- 
pensed by the national relief agency. 


CARVING A NEW CAREER 


Now 54, Somervell returns to civil- 
ian life with a record of achievement 
such as might satisfy any man of lesser 
caliber.’ His record always has been 
colorful, though it includes 36 years 
of Army life. Today, brilliant as are 
his past accomplishments, he is all set 
to make a new life for himself—to 
carve out a fresh career. 

The fiery nature of the man and the 
importance of the tasks assigned to 
him have made General Somervell 2 
national figure. He is known and liked 
by hundreds of industrialists, states- 
men and military bigwigs. But he has 
his enemies. Along with the bouquets 
has been a sprinkling of brickbats. 

“A man on horseback; a ruthless 
dictator; he wants to militarize the 
entire American economy,” whispered 
his Washington enemies while he was 
driving for the equipment and sup- 
plies which made military victory a 
foregone conclusion. 

“One of the few Americans who 
really understand total war,” was the 
verdict of Bernard M. Baruch, elder 
statesman and economic mobilizer for 


World War I. 


Homer SHANNON, ex-public relations man 
and editor, has long been a regular con- 
tributor to Fores. 








Whether it was brickbats or bou- 
quets, “Bill” Somervell relentlessly 
held to the program set by his con- 
science and convictions. 

Despite a slight stoop of the shoul- 
ders, he bears the unmistakable stamp 
of the military man, as might be ex- 
pected. Slender and wiry of figure, he 
stands five feet, ten inches and weighs 
160 pounds. Iron gray hair and keen 
blue eyes make their contribution to 
the military appearance. The total im- 
pression is of physical and mental 
toughness, which his record proves is 
no illusion. His movements are smooth 
and purposeful; but there is nothing 
of the martinet about him. 

As to dress, he is trim and neat— 
not the dandy some have described. 
He is easy to approach, considerate, 
courteous. In fact, you would have to 
search a long time to find a better- 
mannered man. Unquestionably the 
new president of Koppers is a man of 
passion. You feel the intenseness clear 
across the room. But it is a disciplined 
passion. You only sense the fire un- 
derneath the cool exterior. He speaks 
in a low drawl, faintly reminiscent of 
his origin in Little Rock, Arkansas, 





Koppers Co. at the opening of his new 
career was equally direct. 

“I was down in Florida having 1 
good time on my terminal leave,” he 
said. “I had received a number of of. 
fers. The Koppers people came atfter 
me. I had a lot of friends in Pitts 
burgh, and after looking over the 
Koppers proposition I decided to ae- 
cept.” 

Brehon Burke Somervell was the 
only son of an easy-going doctor and 
a school teacher mother. While Brehon 
was still a boy, his father had to give 
up practice because of deafness. The 
purposeful and resourceful mother 
moved the family to Washington, 
D. C., where she opened a school for 
girls which became both fashionable 
and prosperous. In that atmosphere, 
young Somervell finished high school. 





No man to rest on his past laurels, as president of the Koppert: 
Company Brehon Somervell bids fair to add new luster to 
a career already studded with brilliance 





where he spent the first 14 years of 
his life. 

General Somervell retired from the 
Army last January and | was curious 
to know why.’ By his own statement, 
the Army had treated him well. 

“In another 10 years I will be army 
retirement age,” he answered. “I was 
convinced there wouldn’t be another 
war in my lifetime and I decided to 
make a new life for myself while there 
was time.” 

His explanation of why he chose the 


He was a carefully-groomed young 
ster who had as yet scarcely a glim 
mering of what he wanted to do for: 
living. Then one day he saw a grou) 
of West Point cadets, spruce, shiny, 
efficient-looking. 

“It was an outstanding group 4 
young fellows,” the General recalled 
with pleasure. He has a ready smil 
usually touched with the quality d& 
scribed as “wry.” But now his fae 
really lit up. “I decided I wanted lv 
be like them.” 
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He entered West Point at 18, and 
four years later graduated sixth from 
the top in a class of 106. That entitled 
him to select the engineering branch 
of the service, which promised a more 
exciting career to the peacetime sol- 
dier. It was the Spring of 1914 when 
he graduated, and his parents gave 
him a trip to Europe as a graduation 

t. The future general was in 
France when the first World War 

out. 
‘He promptly reported to the U. S. 
sassy, Where, as assistant military 
sche, he was given the job of dis- 
uting something like a million dol- 
lars in gold to stranded Americans 
frantically seeking passage out of the 
war zone. 

Not long after his return to this 
country, he was assigned to the Mexi- 
can border for map making. A little 
later he was building roads and bridges 
for Pershing, while the latter chased 
Pancho Villa. 

His next: assignment unquestionably 
had an important bearing on the Som- 










ervell decision to begin life over again 
in Pittsburgh. While assistant to the 
Army district engineer in Pittsburgh, 
he organized what later became the 
15th Reserve Engineers—the first regi- 
ment of engineers to reach France 
from this country after we became in- 


volved in World War I. He went over 


as captain. At the age of 25 he was 


in charge of the construction of rail- 
roads, ammunition dumps and advance 
depots. So heroically did he labor, he 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

Just before the opening of the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive he was given leave. 
He spent it by joining the troops at 
the front, where he won the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for reconnoiter- 
ing, with two companions, the condi- 
tion of a bridge behind the German 
lines. This was after the American 
drive was in full swing. 

In 1925 he assisted Walter D. Hines, 
Wartime director of American rail- 
toads, in a League of Nations survey 
of navigation on the Rhine and Dan- 
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ube. Again in 1933 Hines put in a 
call for Bill Somervell. Kemal Ataturk 
had asked Hines to make a study of 
Turkish economic resources. Hines 
took the job only on condition that 
the young Army engineer would be 
his right-hand man. 

Many of the principal rivers and 
harbors of this country have benefited 
from the energy and drive which Som- 
ervell brings to each new task. One of 
his many assignments was that of en- 
gineer in charge of construction of the 
Florida Ship Canal, work on which 
was suspended because of the refusal 
of Congress to appropriate funds. 

But it was as WPA Administrator 
of New York City that the Somervell 
genius as an administrator got its 
most severe test. Harry Hopkins called 
it the toughest job of its kind in the 
world. Seven good men, including the 
late General Hugh (“Iron Pants”) 
Johnson, preceded him. Their average 
tenure of office was. four months. In 
the four years Somervell bossed_ the 
job he built many enduring public 
works, such as the 40 million dollar 
LaGuardia Airport, while drastically 
slashing operating costs. 

An anecdote having to do with this 
WPA period has become something of 
a classic. Shortly after Somervell took 
over the WPA Augean stables in New 
York—an Army assignment, by the 
way—a group of left-wingers began a 
sitdown strike in the public building 
where he had his office. Somervell or- 
dered all the toilets in the building 
locked. It wasn’t long until the sit- 
downers were straggling out. 

I had read the story and asked the 
General if it were true. 

“There was more to it than that,” 
he replied with a chuckle. “After the 
toilets were locked, I got together half- 
a-dozen broad-shouldered fellows and 
kept them moving among the sitters.” 


MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS 


With the draft in full swing and 
America feverishly preparing for the 
worst, in 1940 the Army gave Bill 
Somervell, by then a Brigadier Gen- 
eral, the task of rescuing its camp 
building program from the chaos it 
had suffered up to then. For the speed 
he displayed in getting the expanding 
army under a roof and for building 
munitions plants ahead of schedule, he 
was awarded the Oak Leaf Cluster, to 
pin on the Distinguished Service 
Medal he had won in World War I. 

Then followed his choice as Assist- 


ant Chief of Staff of the War Depart- 
ment, in 1941. From that (after Pearl 
Harbor) he went on to head the Army 
Service of Supply, later renamed Army 
Service Forces. He now began the 
monumental undertaking of making 
the American Army the best-equipped 
and the most mobile in the world—his 
declared objective. How brilliantly he 
succeeded is a matter of history—his- 
tory written in North Africa, on the 
Normandy beaches, in the Aleutians 
and throughout the vast expanses of 
the South,-Central and Western Pa- 
cific. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES 


In addition to the staggering job of 
procuring and delivering arms, muni- 
tions, food and clothing to our fight- 
ing men, Army Service Forces had a 
long list of other responsibilities. In 
General Somervell’s own words, ASF 
was “housekeeper and odd-job man... 
doctor, lawyer, merchant and priest— 
policeman, photographer, schoolteach- 
er, postman and jailer.” In other terms, 
Army Service Forces includes the 
medical department, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, chaplain’s department, 
military police, mail service and much 
more. 

So much for the Somervell past. As 
the new president of Koppers, he was 
less willing to talk for publication. 

“I’m just a recruit,” he apologized. 

That wasn’t pose. It is a part of the 
genius of the man that he knows when 
to talk and when not to talk. 

The Koppers Co. is something less 
than one of the leading industrial or 
corporate giants of America. But last 
year the company and its subsidiaries 
had sales of more than $225,000,000. 

Its contribution to our national econ- 
omy is not adequately measured by 
those figures, however. Its products are 
diversified; it is a supplier to heavy 
industry of many basic chemicals and 
materials. 

Chief among the Koppers products 
are coal tar derivatives, treated timbers 
and wood products, by-products of 
coke plants and plants for the manu- 
facture of gas. This isn’t even a skele- 
ton of the company’s activities. The 
Koppers name is old and respected. 

I had the privilege of riding with 
the General from midtown Manhattan 
to Mitchell Airfield on Long Island. 
His schedule is so tight that air trans- 
portation is a “must” where possible. 
Somewhere along the route of the 40- 

{Continued on page 37) 
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SELLING 


Science and Your 
Salesmen 








By RICHARD O. BRADEN 


AN the successful salesman be 
identified by today’s psychologi- 
cal techniques? 

To what extent do salesmanagers 
rely on the new psychological skills in 
selecting .recruits for their organiza- 
tions? 

Do aptitude tests in the sales field 
provide a trustworthy guide to future 
performance? 

These questions are among those 
most persistently raised today as a re- 
sult of the widespread interest in any- 
thing which will simplify the job of 
building post-war sales forces. The in- 
dustrial psychologists think they have 
the answers. “Simplify” isn’t really the 
word, however. A practical solution for 
the problem of finding the right man 
for the right job is what bothers the 
salesmanager. 

Interest in scientific procedures de- 
signed to achieve this result was never 
higher than today. There are dozens— 
even hundreds—of management and 
consulting services which provide the 
new psychological tools for making the 
job of building a sales staff foolproof. 
But are the methods they suggest as 
dependable as the psychologists would 
have us believe? 


WON'T REPLACE FORMER METHODS 


Perhaps it should be said right at 
the start that most of the specialists in 
this field are conservative in their 
claims. They say that aptitude tests 
are simply additional insurance. In 
other words, all the tried and true de- 
vices for deciding who will make a 
good salesman in your organization 
still stand. Basically all that these tech- 
nicians suggest is that you add the 


’ psychological tests to existing practices. 


On the other hand, there are many 
so-called industrial psychologists who 
insist that aptitude tests are the core 
and substance of reliable selection of 





Ricnarp Brapen, a frequent Forses corre- 
spondent, has for many years been a close 
observer of the business and economic scene. 


ace salesmen. However, the more con- 
servative offer their services as no 
more than an additional tool for a job 
which must always remain somewhat 
in the nature of a gamble. Most agree 
that there is no such thing as “general 
sales ability.” The door-to-door sales- 
man, for example, is an entirely differ- 
ent animal than the man who sells life 
insurance or stocks and bonds. 


ing drugs for Company A. Business 
organizations have personality, provide 
their own peculiar “climate” and geog. 
raphy. 

Today, the heads of most of th 
major sales organizations in the coun. 
try are either already using the psycho. 
logical techniques or are thinking 
about using them. It has been dinned 
into our ears that in the years ahead 
the American public must consume 
50% more goods and services than it 
did before the war if we are to pros. 
per. And that will take plenty of sell. 
ing. Moreover, business is becoming 
increasingly sensitive on the score of 
distribution costs. So company heads 
and salesmanagers are taking a fresh 
look at the efficiency of their sales or. 
ganizations. 

It isn’t sufprising, then, that they 
should go to the scientists for help. 
They have heard a lot about science in 





Spurred by war-born advances in the techniques of science, 
more and more companies are using psychological apti- 
tude tests as an aid in the selection of A-1 sales statis. 
This analysis reveals just how efficient these methods are 





As the industrial psychologists see 
it, when you hire a salesman you are 
hiring a man for a particular job. You 
are not just hiring “a salesman,” but 
a man to sell your own product or ser- 
vice. They even go so far as to point 
out that selling drugs for Company B 
is an entirely different thing than sell- 


Devaney 
Can science forecast his success? 





the past few years. They know about 
radar, the atom bomb and a lot more. 
They have become sold on the potency 
of science. Further, many executives 
personally observed the extensive use 
of aptitude tests in the military ser- 
vices. And while many an ex-service 
man nurtures a rankling resentment 
against the misplacing of individuals 
in the service, the more mature recog: 
nize that our military record is con 


. vincing on the score of a big job done 


quickly. 

The point is that the interest in apti- 
tude tests and psychological techniques 
in building the new sales staff is, in 
part, traceable to the war. The same 
thing happened after the last war— 
and came to little or nothing. The 
question today is whether or not at: 
vances in the science of practical 
psychology will justify our present 
interest. 

While there seems to be little doubt 
that the keen interest in psychological 
tests as a solution to the problem 
achieving more efficient sales orga 
izations is, in a sense, an aftermath 0 
war, there are also other factors # 
work. And it may be well to point ot! 
that the new procedures are not ® 
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revolutionary as they may appear to 
he at first glance. College entrance 
exams are an ancient and honored in- 
gitution. Today’s tests are refinements 
on them. 

The majority of large corporations 
qnd other business organizations are 
now using psychological tests in their 
hiring procedures. The insurance com- 

jes are among the leaders in the 
field. Nearly all of the big companies 
make such tests standard practice. The 
“Aptitude Index for Life Insurance 
Salesmen” developed by the Life In- 
surance Research Bureau, Hartford, 
Conn., is a product of one of the most 
intensive programs in the field by any 
business group. 


MANY ENTHUSIASTS 


Another excellent example of an in- 
dustry-wide program is the hiring kit 
recently brought out by the National 
Electrical Wholesalers Association. 
This is a streamlined hiring procedure, 
with aptitude tests as one of nine steps 
in the selection of salesmen. The asso- 
ciation membership includes all of the 
major distributors of electrical appli- 
ances, such as Westinghouse, General 
Electric and Graybar Corp. The asso- 
ciation contribution to hiring tech- 
nique has been very well received. 

Among executives and psychologists 
wih whom I talked, there were few 
who were not enthusiasts about the in- 
clusion of aptitude tests in the hiring 
procedure. As might be expected, some 
of the professionals providing the ser- 
vice make extravagant claims. Use of 
psychological tests in this field is still 
so new that hard facts on results are 
meager. Moreover, individual com- 
panies are reluctant to tell their own 
experience under their own names. 

Already, however, there is a consid- 
erable literature. The gist of it is that 
the psychologists are about 80% right. 
Because most organizations prefer to 
femain anonymous in this connection, 
it isn’t possible to do more than gen- 
eralize. But, if it could be given, the 
list of companies now using aptitude 
tests would be impressive. 

It should be stressed, however, that 
few if any large commercial organiza- 
tions rely on aptitude tests alone. On 
the other hand, a substantial number 
of companies have made the tests the 

is for upgrading men already in 

eir organizations. 

Robert C. Hill, director of the appli- 
ance division of the National Electrical 

olesalers Association, who was 
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largely responsible for the shape and 
content of that organization’s hiring 
kit, puts it this way: “Aptitude tests 
give only a partial picture. But when 
they are set on the background of past 
performance and history, they tell you 
where you will get tomorrow’s sales 
leaders.” 

It isn’t possible here to give more 
than a sketchy account of what the 
tests comprise. Briefly, they are de- 
signed to reveal all the major psycho- 
logical factors which go into the mak- 
ing of a salesman—emotional stability, 
self-sufficiency, objective-mindedness, 
gregariousness, and so on. The rub 
comes in determining just what are 
the components of the sales personal- 
ity, and how much or how little. Thus 
the psychologists point out that aggres- 
siveness can slop over into pugnacious- 
ness, or that self-sufficiency, worked 
too hard, may result in disinterest in 
the other fellow’s problems. 

It is enough to say that a lot of re- 
search has gone into the creation of 
the various tests—and that something 
like 80% accuracy is about the best 
that responsible authorities claim for 
them. Even that figure is high, in 
terms of much of the experience to 


date. But that means a substantial con- 
tribution, when the psychological tests 
are used in conjunction with estab- 
lished procedures. 

In this connection, it is worth noting 
that the hiring kit-developed by the 
National Electrical Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation is built as follows: 1. Job De- 
scription. 2. Man Specifications. 3. 
Comprehensive Recruiting. 4. Prelim- 
inary Interview. 5. Personal History 
Inventory. 6. Diagnostic Interviewer’s 
Guide. 7. Work Reference Investiga- 
tion. 8. Aptitude and Ability Testing. 
9. Merit Rating, Employee Counseling 
and Development. e 

Most salesmanagers today are trying 
to keep an open mind on the subject. 
And even the industrial psychologists 
repeat that there are no short-cuts to 
picking the right man for the right 
job. There are only new tools. 

Too much reliance at this stage on 
“scientific” procedure is probably as 
dangerous as unbridled exercise of the 
native hunch. Nevertheless, it may be 
well to heed psychologists’ warning 
that you may not be as good a judge 
of human nature as you think you are, 
and that it is well to get all the help 
possible from science. 





Training 


es the need for implementation of the “Good Neigh- 

bor” policy, New Orleans is setting up a novel educational project 
designed to offer practical, up-to-the-minute training in all phases of 
foreign trade. It’s the Export-Import Institute, which plans to offer 
classroom studies as well as on-the-job training. 


Primarily aimed at teaching the veteran the necessary know-how 


for Trade 





to enter foreign trade, the Institute eventually expects to expand its 
services to include all comers, in order to make available a supply of 
trained men to take care of the increased export-import trade en- 
visaged by New Orleans business men. 


Emphasis in teaching will be practical rather than theoretical, 
and all graduates are expected to be placed in various New Orleans 
import-export houses. 

The curriculum will include intensive study of one foreign language, 
a basic course in export markets, as well as principles and technical 
practices of foreign trade, including work in such phases of the 
subject as financing, advertising, sales management, ocean transpor- 
tation, packaging, marine insurance, and the legal aspects of the 
international movement of goods. 

Prominent New Orleans exporters, shipping company executives, 
coffee and sugar importers, freight forwarders, port officials and 
others will conduct seminars in their fields. The last six months of 
the course will include training “on-the-job” for groups of men who 
have by then determined their chosen branches of future employ- 
ment. —Davip MarKSTEIN. 











LABOR RELATIONS 





New Light 
on Bonuses 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 





for many million workers. And 

this year, for the first since 1941, 
management is in a position to allot 
bonuses to its executives and rank-and- 
file without getting wound up in the 
legalistic red tape of wage stabilization. 
With wage and salary controls finally 
liquidated, “ability to pay” once again 
becomes the motivating determinant in 
employee compensation. 

Sweeping decontrols, coming as they 
did, while so many employers were 
blueprinting their 1946 Yuletide bonus 
payments, have given rise to scores of 
questions on the subject. The following 
questions and answers should help you 
to steer a clear course: 

Q.: Do I need government approval 
to increase Christmas bonuses to my 
employees? 

A.: No. You are now permitted to 
determine such payments on your own. 

Q.: If I find that my business doesn’t 
warrant the same bonus payments as 
last year, can I give less? _ 

A.: Yes, there are no longer any 
formal restrictions on bonus cuts. 

Q.: I have a union in my office and 
the contract contains a provision which 
stipulates a $25 Christmas bonus for 
all employees. Do the decontrols have 
any effect on this type of clause? 

A.: None. You are obligated to meet 
those payments if they are included as 
part of your regular bargaining con- 
tract. You may, of course, increase 
them, but decreases must be renego- 
tiated with the union. 

Q.: Do the decontrols also apply to 
executive salaries and bonuses? 

A.: By all means. You are free to 
raise executive bonuses or decrease 
them if conditions warrant your doing 
so—unless, of course, you have a con- 


‘ocr time is bonus time 


tract. 
Q.: What about commissions to 
salesmen? 


A.: This type of compensation, which 
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is often termed a bonus, falls in the 
same category as all other decontrolled 
items. You may adjust salesmen’s com- 
pensation up or down. 

Q.: I have been giving hourly paid 
workers a weekly bonus for three 
years. This was included in the over- 
time computation. May I now just pay 
the bonus and exclude it from over- 
time? 

A.: No. Before you make any such 
move you'd better check with the Wage- 
Hour Division in your area. The de- 
controls had no effect on existing labor 
laws such as the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which covers overtime compensa- 
tion. The Wage-Hour Division has 
often ruled that bonuses which became 
part of a worker’s regular rate of pay 
must be included when figuring over- 
time. 


method for keeping turnover down, 
Bonuses as methods for attracting man. 
power are on the rise. 

Q.: What are unions doing abou 
company bonuses? 

A.: Labor unions are now concen. 
trating on what they call “cost of liy. 
ing bonuses.” Many contracts with 
wage reopening clauses are being re. 
negotiated with the principal labor de. 
mand being “raises to meet the rise 
in living costs.” 

Q.: What is management’s reaction 
to such demands? 

A. Only a handful of cost of living 
contracts have been signed in the past 
few months, primarily because labor is 
reluctant to agree to any decreases 
should the cost of living take a down- 
ward dive. In other words, the unions 
are demanding bonuses which operate 
only one way—upward. Another reason 
why cost of living bonuses are not 
making too much headway in labor. 
management negotiations is because 
there is little agreement between parties 
as to which statistics to use. While the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes 
monthly tabulations of living costs, 
both management and labor have not 
always agreed with the findings. 

Q.: What about other types of bo- 
nuses, now that wage stabilization is a 
thing of the past? I 





























Planning to pay a Yuletide bonus this year? Here, in ques 
tion and answer form, are new data on a subject of increas- 
ing importance now that wage controls have been lifted 





Q.: We have been paying our Con- 
troller a small salary and a substan- 
tially large bonus at the end of the 
year. We would like to eliminate the 
bonus and raise his salary instead. 
How about it? 

A.: Yes, that can be done, unless 
you are tied down to a contract. 

Q.: What is the bonus trend now 
that controls are off? 

A.: A hard question to answer. Busi 
ness conditions will be the chief 
barometer from now on. Generally, 
companies are planning to pay the 
same dollar amount as they did last 
year. There is no evidence of any 
widespread trend towards bonus cuts. 
Some organizations, which were pre- 
vented from instituting bonus plans by 
stabilization, are beginning to install 
year-end pay policies primarily as a 


A.: Decontrols have given consider: 
able impetus to a variety of bomus | 
plans designed to increase production 
as well as employee morale. Under- 
going widespread revival are such 
extra-payment plans as: 

Recruitment Bonuses. Many comps 
nies still faced with manpower short 
ages are offering monetary rewards to 
regular employees who reco 
new workers. Usually the company 
offers.to pay $2 for each new employee 
hired as a result of a recommendation 
by a regular. If the recruit stays on for 
30 days the employee who recomment- 
ed him gets another $2. And should the 
newcomer stay beyond 90 days, the 
man or woman who recruited him tt 
ceives an extra $5 bonus. This type o 
bonus is most effective for white collar, 
office and retail establishments. 
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PETROLEUM, TOO, HAS ITS— ¥ 


Cities Service scientists are constantly 
at work, enlarging the uses of 
petroleum, heightening its effective- 
ness, making it serve you in an 
ever-growing list of ways. 


“Aye, "tis an excellent substitute 
—— for good whale oil!” 

——— 
So reasoned the first discoverers 
of the earth’s black gold. It had 
value as a lubricant, yes! It might 
also serve as a nostrum for rheu- 
matism, chilblains, gout, falling 
hair... But that was the end of it! 
Not so, said Science... 
Today, for example, Cities Service 
is represented in the markets of 
the world by products ranging all 
the way from gasolene to plastics, 
machine oil to detergents, insecti- 


CITIES SERVICE OILS 


cides to explosives...and all of 
these amazingly diverse and useful 
products come from a base of petro- 
leum. Yet, this is ONLY the be- 
ginning, folks! 


Cities Service petroleum experi- 
ence goes back almost as far as the 
petroleum industry itself— and 
habits are hard to break! It has 
always been a Cities Service habit 
to pioneer. In the future, as in the 
past, you will find Cities Service 
research foremost in exploring 
each new dimension of SERVICE. 


New York, N. Y.° Chicago, Ill.* In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport, La. 
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Attendance Bonuses. Absenteeism 
still continues to plague industry. To 
cope with the situation the attendance 
bonus is being introduced on a wider 
scale, now that no approval is neces- 
sary for its installation. Under this 
type of plan the worker who shows up 
regularly and on time for a specified 
period receives either a flat sum or a 
percentage of his or her salary. Here, 
too, this type of plan works better 
among white collar employees. The 
reason is that an employee who works 
in a factory may, in order to win the 
bonus, come to work ill and thus cause 
an accident. 

Suggestion Bonus. The war has 
proven that ‘workers have plenty of 
ideas for improving output and finding 
shortcuts. Under wage stabilization the 
employer who wanted to install a new 
suggestion system had to go through 
the bureaucratic mills. But now things 
are changed. As a result, suggestion 
systems as ways for cutting costs are 
being installed in greater numbers— 
for both factory and office employees. 

Safety Bonus. Rewarding workers 
monetarily for avoiding accidents has 
always paid off well. With industry set 
on producing goods in larger volume, 
safety becomes a most important factor 
in factory operations. The safety bonus 
can help considerably to keep workers 
accident-free. This type of bonus works 
best on a departmental basis. A lump 
sum is set up and at the end of the 
month the department which has no 
accidents—or the least amount— re- 
ceives the reward, to be split up among 
the employees. If you go in for such a 
bonus set-up be sure to include fore- 
men. They play important roles in pre- 
venting accidents. 

















AVIATION TRENDS 


First National Aircraft. Show—Implications 
of Air Age—Airfreight Heading for Boom 


HE First National Aircraft Show, 
held in the huge Fisher Bomber 
plant at the Cleveland Airport, with 
a floor area equal to 11 football fields, 
has passed into history. The first of 
a long-range program of the Aircraft 
Industries Association to acquaint the 
American public with the almost diz- 
zily rapid strides being made in avia- 
tion, both military and commercial, 
the show served as a drop curtain for 
a number of significant developments. 
Notable among these were two fo- 
rums under the auspices of the Air 
Power League, a non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to the underlying thesis 
that an America strong in the air is 
not only a safe America but an assur- 
ance of world peace. The first of these 
forums discussed the all-important 
topic of preparedness through industri- 
al mobilization, with a distinguished 
panel comprising Richard R. Deupree, 
President of Procter & Gamble, as 
moderator; Lt. General Nathan Twin- 
ing and Rear Admiral T. S. Combs, 
representing the Services; and J. Carl- 
ton Ward, Jr., President of Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Co., and F. C. 
Crawford, President of Thompson 
Products, Inc., representing industry. 


PREPARING NOW 


From this discussion emerged the 
comforting disclosure that both the 
military forces and industry leaders 
are fully alive to the fact that should 
emergency again arise, we will have 
no saving grace of time to prepare the 
arsenal of democracy. Steps have al- 
ready been taken to lay very complete 
plans for quick industrial mobilization. 

The second forum, under the stimu- 
lating leadership of Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, vice-president of General Motors, 
as moderator, addressed itself to the 
underlying problem of education for 
the air age in which we find ourselves. 
Here again, alertness to the tremen- 
dous impact of the new speed of travel 
—not merely between neighboring 
states but between continents in a 
truly globally-knit world—was evident 
on. the part of representatives of the 
services and of educators. It is clear 
that we must adjust our thinking and 


our teaching in the social sciences, in 
geography, in history, etc., to a world 
in which boundaries are meaningless, 

A profound effect on air commerce 
for a long time to come may be ex- 
pected from the decision which results 
from the hearings before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last month concern- 
ing air freight. At these hearings, the 
Independent Air Freight Air Associa- 
tion, composed of five of the largest 
carriers of. air cargo, sought for its 
members certificates as common car- 
riers. Heretofore, these five airlines, 
not certified and operating on a con- 
tract basis, flew more than 5,000,000 
ton miles of air freight in two months. 


BOOMING BUSINESS 


Their contention is that true air 
freight is a business by itself, distinct 
from the carriage of passengers, mail 
and express. They seek to have the CAB 
certify not only their membership but 
anyone who may wish to undertake 
this business, including the present 
scheduled airlines, with separate cer- 
tificates for freight. They contend that 
certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity now held by the scheduled air- 
lines should not give them a prior 
right to undertake the freight business 
as such at any future time that they 
might find convenient. 

There can be no question that the 
cargo carrying business is one of the 
most rapidly expanding in the whole 
field of flight. A survey recently com- 
pleted by Alvin P. Adams & Associates 
for California Eastern Airways, a con- 
tract carrier not a member of the above 
Association, estimates that domestic 
air freight may reach proportions of 
5,000,000,000 ton miles annually, 
within three years. This survey holds 
that much of this business will be self. 
generated. 

Carriage by air of goods opens im- 
mense new vistas of opportunity for 
business. Race ‘horses, pure-bred cat- 
tle, gardenias, and shrimp from Biloxi 
—-protected by Goodyear Pliofilm, ob- 
viating the necessity of refrigeration— 
are just a few of the hundreds of items 
now traveling by wings. 

—REcINALD M. CLEVELAND. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 





FORBES , DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“LET'S WORK TOGETHER" 


From the Butcher Workman (AFL): 

There are too many people talking 
about the “good old days,” but none 
of us wants to live like great-grandma 
did... . We want better days now and 
in the future. 

Today, both organized labor and or- 
ganized capital should learn something 
from the lingering ghosts of the “good 
old days.” Both have got to live to- 
gether. They ought not attempt to de- 
stroy each other. It is very hard to 
strengthen the weak by over-weakening 
the strong. It is doubtful if we can help 
small men by tearing down big men. 
It is dangerous to help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. It is overly-danger- 
ous to lift the wage earner up by pull- 
ing the wage payer all the way down. 


“WORKER ATTITUDE STUDIES" 
From the Pennsylvania Labor Record 


(AFL-CIO) : 

What business wants is research that 
will short-circuit strikes. Big Business 
is searching for a new scientific instru- 
ment, for a psychological weapon, with 
which to curtail labor’s increasing mili- 
tancy. It aims to control, even if not 
to destroy, American trade unions... . 

It is, of course, up to the labor 
movement to organize and finance 
similar research—if it wants it done. 

What can human relations research 
do for labor and is it worth doing? 
Human relations research men, sociolo- 
gists and psychologists can perform 
important work for the labor move- 
ment in several areas: 

1. By public opinion investigations 
and by attitude studies they can find 
out which groups in the population 
have what gripes against the labor 
movement. Having uncovered these, 
labor’s public relations men can then 
go about clearing up the problem in 
the most efficient manner. . . . 

2. What about the unorganized? 
How can a man be assisted in over- 
coming his fear of signing a union 
card? Which workers in a plant should 
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be approached first in an organizing 
drive? 
3. Research can also tone up labor’s 


‘educational techniques. 


“LETTER FROM UNION MEMBER” 


From the St. Louis Labor Tribune 
(AFL) : 

As a union man I am getting fed up 
with the newspaper accounts about the 
jurisdictional strike at the Hollywood 
movie studios between two groups of 
AFL unions. You read of mass arrests, 
fist fighting, mass picketing and what 
have you. That’s a hell of a way for 
union brothers to act. I think the AFL 
should try once and for all to set up a 
labor supreme court for the specific 
purpose of quickly settling such nasty 
jurisdictional disputes which gives it a 
black eye and which will eventually re- 
sult in the Government passing laws 
which in the long run will be very 
harmful to organized labor. 


“CHALLENGE TO REPUBLICANS” 


From Cleveland Citizen (AFL) : 

Despite the calamity howlers, we 
cannot help but think that this change 
is healthy. Our system of government 
being what it is, an occasional switch 
is good for all of us. We believe that 
the Republicans learned their lesson in 
1932 and in the years since. They 
should know by row that you can’t 
operate a nation for the benefit of the 
few and still gain the votes of the ma- 
jority. They now have been issued a 
challenge that they must either meet or 





“And now, with the aid of my two assistants, 
I will shrink the dollar until it disappears 
before your very eyes.” 

From Chicago EU News (CIO). 


Behind the Labor Scene 


else see themselves forever repudiated 
in a swing to the Left that will have 
even the most reactionary praying for 
the “conservative” days of the New 


Deal. 


“RECESSION COMING” 
From Dubuque Leader (AFL) : 


Now that the election is over and all 
the returns are in, you can sit back and 
relax—or can you? ... 

The word is around that a condition 
of uncertainty and shortages and big 
business hoarding generally may con- 
tinue another two years—until big 
business also gets rid of the President 
who, weak as he is, represents a bar- 
rier to full control of the Government 
by the out-and-out errand boys for cor- 
porate enterprise. . . . 

There will be “a recession” early in 
1947 “because industry is determined 
to fight out excessive labor demands, 
feels, rightly or wrongly, that labor 
must be put in its place to the point 
of being willing to work.” 


“RIDE OUT THE STORM” 

Editorial in the Mobile Labor Jour- 
nal (AFL) : 

Remember the Biblical story of 
Mene-Mene-Tekel — The Handwriting 
on the wall. Well boys and girls of the 
Trade Union movement—the Hand- 
writing is on the wall. The days when 
we rode high, wide and handsome are 
over. Our courts are insisting that as 
responsible organizations we must do 
our organizing from the bottom up. 
The days of throwing a contract on the 
table with an employer and saying 
“take it or leave it” are over. ... 

The courts in Birmingham have 
cracked and cracked hard on what or- 
ganized labor thought were its basic 
rights. Evidently none of us can flaunt 
a court order—even though there may 


- be a question of the right of a judge 


to issue such an order. It cost the trade 
union movement in Mobile several 
thousands of dollars to find that out. 
We tried to organize the service trades 
here once. What is all this getting 
around to? Simply this: When the 
storm warnings are out—batten down 
the hatches—stay in safe water—reef 
in your sails and ride out the storm. 










































ANOTHER 


Blue Ribbon 


LIGHTING JOB 





he GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 


| OFFICES, LOFTING, AND 
i DRAFTING ROOMS 


Maen AIRCRAFT, symbol of 
modern transportation, are de- 
signed, under the illumination of 
GUTH Fluorescent Luminaires, lead- 
ers in modern lighting. 

Over 110,000 square feet of area in 
the Martin Plant are lighted by 
GUTH Flu-O-Indirects. 

The difficult seeing tasks are mode 
easier for the workers by the high 
light levels of from 65 to 80 foot- 
candles — without excessive bright- 
nesses nor noticable shadows. 

The complete line of GUTH Fluores- 
cent provides Luminaires 

“keyed” to every specific lighting job. 
You will find GUTH Luminaires scien- 
tifically engineered, durably built, 
and easy to maintain, 
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THE EDWIN F. GuTH co. 
2615 WASHINGTON AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 





NEW IDEAS 


FORE! 


Here’s a complete set of six matched 
golf clubs! No, it’s not an optical illu- 
sion. The trick is accomplished by 
one shaft and two heads, the extra one 
being easily carried in the pocket. No 
adjusting of the heads is necessary, no 
guessing as to correct angle, since it’s 
already definitely fixed. Automatically 


adjustable, there are three variations 
of club length: longer for driver and 
mid-iron, medium for mashie and nib- 
lick, and short for chipper and putter. 


SPOT WELDING 


Claimed to be “the first really differ- 
ent design in the history of small spot 
welders,” Taylor-Hall Welding Co.’s 
latest model features a “true pressure” 
principal. Departing from the “radial” 
pressure approach, it applies pressure 
in a straight vertical movement of the 
upper electrode. Occupying less than 
half the floor space required by the 
conventional type, this machine per- 
mits greater variety of angular work. 


NO STALLING? 

Another aid offered pilots in stall- 
warning devices is the Square D Co’s 
Angle-of-Attack indicator, which pro- 
vides warning in advance of the ap- 
proach of the dangerous stall-spin con- 
dition. The instrument allows the pilot 
to observe the development of a stall in 
its early stages while there’s still ade- 
quate time to do something about it. 


ON THE WAY 

Washable fabrics that combine di- 
mensional stability with durability, 
strength, light weight and warmth may 
soon be in store for us. DuPont's 








in Frozen Foods, Home Heating, Spot 
Welding, Aviation, Textiles, Industrial Engines 


nylon staple fiber is expected to do 
the job. Moreover, it’s reported that 
such fabrics will resist mussing and 
such destructive influences as moths, 
fungi, mildew and alkali. Now being 
produced experimentally, limited com. 
mercial production of the fiber is ex. 
pected in early 1947. 


DRIVER'S AID 


Drivers who require split-second 
scanning of road maps, guide books, 
route lists, memos or other reference 
material should find “Vis-R-Vue” of 
practical value. It’s a novel display 
compartment easily attached to any 
auto or truck visor, permitting quick 
and handy reference at any time. 


MULTI-PURPOSE TRACTOR 


A special aid for chores around the 
home or “acre-farm” is Lodge & Ship- 
ley’s gasoline-driven, light weight, fin- 
ger-tip-control garden tractor. Soon to 
go into mass production, this machine 
is expected to perform such varied 
tasks as plowing, seeding and cultivat- 
ing gardens, mowing lawns. With at- 
tachments, it could be turned into a 
snowplow in Winter, a bulldozer in 
Summer. 


POWER PLUS 
Especially designed by McCulloch 


Motors Corp. for devices and imple- 
ments requiring a vertical power drive, 
this single cylinder, air-cooled gasoline 
engine weighs only 24 pounds, yet de- 
velops a rated 2.5 horsepower at 2,500 
revolutions per minute. Incorporating 
many advanced operating features, it 
possesses all the advantages of the two- 
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gycle engine: small size, simplicity, 
fast acceleration and low maintenance. 


MIDGET "FURNACE" 


A gas-burning unit that does away 
with chimney, radiators and the usual 
network of ducts is Stewart-Warner’s 
latest contribution toward warmer 
homes. Suitcase size, it weighs 70 
pounds, can be installed in three 
hours. An adaptation of a war-devel- 
oped airplane heating system, it’s re- 
ported to be able to heat two and a 
half rooms. 


TRANSPARENT MIRRORS 
The Libby-Owens-Ford technician 


here is loading tiny particles of chrome 
alloy in a tungsten filament in prepa- 





tation for the first volume production 
of transparent mirrors. The first peace- 
time application of a wartime advance 
in glass technology, the finished mirror 
will function as a reflective surface 
when seen from one side, as a window 
when viewed from the other. 


FOR FOOD FANCIERS 


Frozen food advocates may soon be 
in for an added treat, and at reduced 
cost. Researchers at Western Regional 
Laboratory have succeeded in uniting 
two opposing food processes—quick 
freezing and dehydration—in a meth- 
od called dehydrofreezing. The fruit or 
vegetable is only partially dehydrated, 
then frozen. The resultant product is 
reported to keep its fresh quality, is 
easy to return to serving form. 


TUNING TUBE 


. Visual tuning for FM radio receivers 
is the latest in electronics. The trick is 
done by means of an electron-ray in- 
dicator tube, which is designed to sim- 
plify the problem of precise tuning. 

nomical to operate, since it does 
hot require the use of additional am- 
plifiers, it’s also expected to be helpful 
to radio amateurs. 
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Hee anring among the top five 
states as an oil producer, crude oil 

has long been recognized as one of the 
most important raw materials produced 
in Kansas. And Kansas crude is known 
among refiners as a good, workable crude, 
adapted to processing for all the varied 
products so essential in today’s economy. 
It is quite logical, then, that 

the industrialist should regard 
Kansas crude in terms of synthetic 
. for millions of barrels 


rubber . . 


of this good, workable crude will 





ultimately be whirring over the 
highways as an important 
factor in America’s transporta- 


tion and distribution system. 


Production from Kansas’ wells is currently 
at the rate of some 100,000,000 barrels 
annually. Underground reserves indicate 
mony years of increased production .. . 
valuable information for any manufacturer 
producing from hydrocarbon basic materials. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 


804-A Harrison Street Topeka, Kansas 
cavsasgg gl 
MEETS INDUSTRY HALFWAY 
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WORLD PRESS DIGEST 








EVERY ISSUE, 


ON THIS PAGE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 


PINION abroad speculates on 
O the deeper implications of John 

L. Lewis’ disregard of the Gov- 
ernment’s request to keep the mines 
open—some see it as a challenge to 
democratic government itself: 


From The Globe and Mail, Toron- 
to, Canada (Conservative) : 

“Mr. John L. Lewis is a phenome- 
non without parallel in history. Lack- 
ing a vestige of authority over the 
political institutions of a great and 
populous nation, he yet holds within 
his hand and will its very existence. 
Never before has a man so placed 
acquired such incredible power with- 
out a revolution. . . . The challenge 
to national existence is too serious to 
be tamely appeased.” 


From Novedades, Mexico City, 
Mexico (Independent) : 
“President Truman . . . in making 


his appeal to the patriotism of the 
American bituminous miners—and 
that over the head of their own leader 
Lewis—brings boldly into the open a 
problem plaguing the world today, 
namely, should the effective govern- 
ment of the people make them subject 
to direction by the appointed heads of 
states or by trade union leaders? In 
other words, it poses the question: Is 
the real President of the United States 


the most distinguished and honorable ¢ 


Mr. Truman—or Mr. Green—or Mr. 
Lewis—or Mr. Murray, not to men- 
tion, because of their vast numbers, 


many others who claim to represent 
labor?” 


From Le Monde, Paris, France 
(Independent Progressive) : 

“It is undeniable that there is a 
spirit of unrest on the economic front. 
. . . The offensive for wage increases 


America—Through 
- Foreign Eyes 


from now on will be underway. It is 
John Lewis that has first trumpeted 
off and . . . put forward his wage de- 
mands six months in advance... . 
Whatever happens, the new Republi- 
can majority . . . is going, from the 
very first days of its new power, to 
have to face a situation charged with 
dynamite. . . . One is convinced it 
must without delay find a remedy... . 
Something has gone very wrong and 
it only netds a minor incident to set 
off a violent explosion.” 


Coupled with speculation abroad 
about the outcome of the labor strug- 
gle is a growing conviction that 
America’s wartime prosperity is al- 
most on the brink of doom: 


From Sydney Morning Herald, Syd- 
ney, Australia (Independent Progres- 
sive) : 

“The coming of the next depression 
has become almost a fixed event in 
the minds of the American people. . . . 
The consensus seems to be that in the 
first half of 1947 there will be a mod- 
erate recession, followed by a quick 
recovery—provided that the present 
‘slump psychology’ is arrested. . . . 
The immediate cause of the current 
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“Ours are made of plastic—and gueren- 
teed for a lifetime!" 


depression psychology is generally 
agreed to be price uncertainty. . . . 
Somewhere between 1950 and 1957... 
America’s enormous production will 
overtake all demand that can be rea- 
sonably expected. Then the real de. 
pression will come.” 


From Pravda, Moscow, Russia 
(Communist) : 

“A new economic crisis can be ex- 
pected in the U.S.A. in the near future, 
not later than 1948 and maybe sooner. 
It will have a devastating effect on 
the United States and deal a serious 


blow to other capitalistic countries.” 


Current predictions of economic 
calamity about to befall the U.S.A. 
have not, however, succeeded in dis- 
posing of all fear of the country’s eco- 
nomic might, were she ever to start 


fully exerting it: 


From Ta Kung Pao, Shanghai, 
China (Nationalist) : 

“Even a highly industrial nation 
like Britain still dares not engage in 
uncontrolled trade with the U.S.A. 
What qualifications has China for do- 
ing this? We are a weak and poor 
nation. . . . We cannot understand why 
our government has not sought some 
protection for our domestic industries, 
our economy, and the livelihood of 
our people in competition with the 
U.S.A.” 


From El Pais, Havana, Cuba (Lib- 
eral) : 

““Up to now, foreign -purchasers 
could buy most American goods be- 
cause price controls placed them with- 
in reach of their income, which, of 
course, was never as high as in the 
U.S.A. In the future, it is unlikely 
that the grasping tendencies, charac: 
teristic of the Americans, will leave 
anything within the buying reach of 
foreign nations. There is a name for 
what all this means, which immediate: 
ly comes to mind—but the name is 
not ‘good neighbor policy’; no, not by 
a long shot!” 
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\PPORTUNITIES'! 


ILERCOACH (house trailer) 
dealers are anticipating an ava- 
lanche of business as soon as nor- 
mal production is resumed, for, as in 
the auto industry, the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply. Because the 70 or 80 
major manufacturers are now produc- 
ing less than 200 trailercoaches a day, 
trailercoaches several years old are, in 
many instances, commanding higher 
prices than new ones. 

There are approximately 250,000 
trailercoaches in use today, including 
38,000 made for the Government dur- 
ing the war. Prices range from $300 to 
$1,200 for “campers” and small units, 
and up to $10,000 or more for elabo- 
rate custom-built models. The dealer’s 
profit is high, often running well in 
excess of 30%, or $300 or better on a 
$1,000 sale. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS 


Because the established factories 
cannot now supply their regular agen- 
cies with trailercoaches in sufficient 
quantity, openings for new agencies 
are, at present, virtually non-existent. 
Nevertheless, there are openings for 
alert men in the used trailercoach bus- 
iness. 

The business is a good one, with 
great promise for the future, and the 
capital required is nominal. Dealers 
have actually started in business with 
asingle used trailercoach. Others have 
started with $25,000. The demand for 
these coaches is so great right now 
that people will buy from anyone who 
has one for sale. 

All that is basically needed to get a 
start in the trailercoach business is a 
sales lot or display room, advertising, 
and some coaches to sell. 

Obtaining used frailercoaches, at 
prices low enough to make resale pos- 
sible and profitable, is the biggest 
problem at the moment, but the situa- 
tion varies in different communities, 
and you may find it fairly easy to pick 
Up trailercoach bargains. It is neces- 


sary only to try a few want-ads to find 
out. 
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At present, about 70% of all trailer- 
coaches are sold for cash, and there 
are deajers who make several sales a 
day. Normally, there is a very large 
turnover in trailercoaches. This con- 
dition will again be established as soon 
as full-scale production of new models 
is achieved. 





Before starting your business, ascer- 
tain the prices for different types of 
trailercoaches—that is, the sales prices 
of the established dealers in your com- 
munity. It is necessary to know what 
the prevailing prices are so you can 
determine just how much you can af- 
ford to pay, to enable you to make a 
substantial profit. 

If, for example, a certain type of 
trailercoach is selling for $1,500, you 
will know that you must buy such a 
coach for resale, not paying more 
than, say, $1,000 for it. You must 
know the prevailing sales prices on all 
types of trailercoaches before you un- 
dertake to buy any for resale. Without 
such knowledge you would not be in 
a position to pricemark them correctly, 


in the Trailercoach 


By THE EDITORS 


own community, but those in nearby 
towns as well. 

Next, find out the state of supply of 
used coaches in your area, and wheth- 


er you can buy them at sufficiently low 
prices. The best way to do this is to 
put a “Trailercoach Wanted” ad in the 
classified column of your local paper, 


and see what happens. Run the ad for 
at least a week. A good buy may 
mean a 50% profit! 

The rental of trailercoaches by the 
week, a business which flourished be- 
fore the war, is expected to boom 
again, and large profits may be an- 
ticipated in this special field. The rent- 
al price for a trailercoach has aver- 


aged $50 a week. Thus if you have, say, 


10 coaches constantly rented you would 
have a gross of $500 a week. At the 


present time, however, most dealers 
are sticking exclusively to selling, since 
an outright sale means a quicker turn- 
over on their money, and the profit 
percentage right now is unusually high. 


If you start a used trailercoach bus- 
iness today, there is a good possibility 


that, properly managed, it will grow 
steadily as the supply of trailers in- 
creases. Every new trailercoach sold 
means the arrival of one more on the 
second-hand market, and no matter 
how big the supply of new models may 





With the demand for house trailers far outstripping the sup- 


ply, dealers are looking ahead to a huge upswing in busi- 


ness as soon as production bounces back to normal 





and, what is more important, you 
would not know how much you could 
profitably pay for them. It is advisable 
to spend as much time as may be nec- 
essary to ascertain these facts. 

This simply entails going from one 
salesroom to another, until you have 
clearly ascertained exactly how much 
is being asked for each type and size 
of trailercoach. And it’s a good idea 
to.cover not only the dealers in your 


eventually become there is always a 
demand for used ones. 

Later, when the supply and demand 
situation becomes more normal, you 
can establish a trailer-coach rental ser- 
vice as a sideline to augment your in- 
come, 

Additional information about this 
promising peacetime business may be 
secured from the Trail-R-News, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 
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Handsome in red-trimmed black plastic, 
the tiny, thousand-card- Wheeldex “Cub” 
file spins smooth and easy. For hundreds of 
business and social needs—a gift that will 
be used and appreciated for years—for 
address and phone lists of customers, friends, 
suppliers, patients, members—for your book, 
film or music libraries—your mechanical 
memory for every listing need. For accurate 
credit, code or subject files, etc. Cards 
slipped on or off at will but can't get lost 
or out of order. Wheeldex “Cub™ turns 
freely yet stands still automatically just like 


the big Wheeldex units used for years — 


throughout industry. Order at least two 
“Cubs” on your first order. You will want 
more yourself and some to give away. 


~~. 


- or @ No bigger than your 
a S- phone and just as useful 


$17.50 
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WHEELDEX MFG. CO., Inc., 57 Park Row, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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What's Your Problem? 


Every issue, Forses will help subscribers 
find a solution to their business problems. 
Simply address your query to Business Infor- 
mation Editor, Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate 
replies, please confine each inquiry to one 
specific question, and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Questions not answered 
here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—Can you supply me with any addi- 
tional information on the Accounting Cor- 
poration of America?—CuHartes A. KELLER, 
Emmaus, Pa. 


A—The Accounting Corporation 
of America is a rapidly growing 
mail-order bookkeeping service for 
business men, featuring the “Mail- 
Me-Monday” plan. The company sells 
franchises for the use of the idea 
on a basis of $1,500 down, $1 a month 
royalty on each account handled. 
For further details, write direct to 
the company’s main offices in San 
Diego and Los Angeles, Calif. 


Q.—Would you please tell me where I can 
get information regarding the rebuilding of 
used automobile batteries?—W. H. Hocan, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


A.—Trade journal: Battery Man, 
2070 North 13th St., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


Q.—In Forses for Nov. 15, under “New 
Ideas,” you mention an electrical heater de 
veloped by Henry J. Morton Associates, Inc, 
Could you give me the address of this com. 
pany ?—E. G. Losse, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A.—Henry J. Morton Associates, 
Inc., 510 Boulevard Bldg., Detroit , 
26, Mich. 


Q.—Could you please tell me where ] 
could find a few sources of supply of labels 
printed on aluminum foil?—W. R. Bircuy. 
sHAW, Effingham, Ill. 


A.—A. M. Steigerwald Co., 908 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.; Lam- 
booy Label & Wrapper Co., 29 Port- 
age St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Q.—We are planning to go into the sheet. 
metal works business. Where can we find 
information about tools and material?—Ray 
Grsson, Kearney Roofing Co., Kearney, Neb, 


A.—A good source of information 
is the trade journal covering this 
field: Sheet Metal Worker, 45 W. 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Q.—We wish to compare the industrial 
labor wage rates in various Midwestern 
cities with those of Lincoln, Neb. We also 
wish to compare living costs in these cities, 
Can you suggest a source of such informa. 
tion ?—Mipway Stee, Works, Lincoln, Neb. 


A.—Information regarding wage 
rates and living costs in various 
cities can be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 








BOOKLETS 





Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published -by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


227. Reporter’s Hanpsook: A clever bro- 
chure designed to aid house organ depart- 
mental reporters to develop a “nose for 
news.” Pocket size, eye catching, it gives 
helpful hints on news-gathering, provides 
tips on preparation of material. 


228. ANNUAL Report TO EmpLoyegs: An: 


outstanding example of a company report 
written in terms of the employee’s interest, 
it reflects current public relations thinking 
on the subject of good management-worker 
relations. 


229. Ain PoTenTiALs IN THE New York 
Women’s Apparet Inpustry: The first in a 
series of studies on prospective air freight 
customers, this comprehensive report on a 
“glamour industry” explores ways and means 
by which it can take full advantage of this 
medium of transportation, with mutual bene- 
fit to itself and the air freight business. 


230. New Factories FOR CALIFORNIA 
Communities: An authoritative report by 


the State Reconstruction and Re-employment 
Commission, it’s intended to provide a start- 
ing point for intelligent local planning and 
action to induce industry to settle down in 
new areas. 


231. INTERNATIONAL Economic POLIcy AND 
THE Future oF Business: An_ interesting 
discussion by an authority in this field, this 
booklet deals with the problems inherent in 
present-day foreign trade, makes some con- 
structive suggestions. 


232. Common Grounpb FoR ALL RAILROAD- 
ers: A timely, factual analysis of some of 
the difficulties the roads now face, designed 
to bring about closer understanding of their 
mutual problems between railway manage- 
ment and labor. 


233. Your 1947 Apvertisinc DOLLAR: 
“Must” reading for executives, this brief 
presentation gives some answers to the ques 
tions: How much will it buy? How well will 
it compete? What’s the job worth? Figures 
are based on available market statistics. 


234. Tue ABCs or Farr Trapve: An im 
portant booklet designed to aid sales execu 
tives in formulating price policies. Should be 
especially helpful to manufacturers planning 
to protect their trade-marked products 
through the Fair Trade Laws. 


235. Train Your SaLesMEN Now: A re 
freshing approach to a problem now recei¥- 
ing close attention from all companies, this 
booklet provides questions for setting UP 
yardsticks in sales development training 
programs. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


Industrial Design 


Comes of Age 


POPULAR magazine recently ran 

a drawing showing a streamlined, 
curvesome auto body being lowered 
over the stubby box-angles of a jeep. 
It was a typical scene, illustrating the 
average person’s concept of an indus- 
trial designer as an artist who merely 
grabs a slide-rule and compass and 
whips off a dashing, flow-lined draw- 
ing. ; 

This was perhaps true many years 
ago, When industrial designing was as 
yet unborn. In 1919, for instance, 
when the term “industrial designer” 
was first used, it meant only a minor 
draftsman who, securely hidden in a 
remote cubicle of industry, put the last 
“licks” on the product. Today, how- 
ever, the industrial designer has come 
out of his cubby-hole. Occupying a 
more impressive niche, he is no longer 
amere cog in a machine, but one of 
the men who supplies the basic know- 
how before the machine starts turning 
out the product. 


AN ALL-AROUND JOB 


Essentially, the modern designer 
works in the core of a company. He is 
responsible, in a large measure, for 
integrating and synthesizing over-all 
industrial technique. His problems 
consist of such varied phases as con- 
sumer research, factory analysis and 
marketing strategy. He works from the 
ultimate consumer to the drawing- 
board, instead of vice-versa. First-hand 
polling, sampling of the market, is a 
“must.” He has to find out what the 
consumer wants and how he wants it. 
His next step is right into the factory. 
There he explores the equipment, in- 
Vestigates its potentialities in turning 
out the projected new product. 

The key to the industrial designer’s 
value today is two-fold: familiarity 
with many manufacturing processes; 
all-round knowledge of selling, of get- 
ting the “feel” of consumer wants. 
And he has to know all about new ma- 
terials—plastics, alloys, substitute ma- 
terials. His knowledge of recently 
gained wartime techniques is also 
Proving invaluable. Walter Dorwin 
Teague, for example, turned his knowl- 
edge of aerodynamic skills, learned in 
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air-conditioning work, to good usage 
in designing a modern vacuum cleaner. 
Result: machine efficiency upped 
100%, sales boosted 150%. Inciden- 
tally, Teague even has his own labora- 
tory, big enough to handle a 10-ton 
truck. And many other designers main- 
tain facilities which enable them to 
build mock-ups of contemplated prod- 
ucts, to conduct exhaustive tests. 

Today’s designer’s all-round knowl- 
edge of manufacturing and selling 
techniques enables him to make the 
fullest use of his client’s resources. 
Better design is often a by-product of 
greater efficiency. Toasters, for exam- 
ple, now have corners rounded—not 
for streamlining, but for easier factory 
stamping of metals—an improvement 
directly due to the designer’s wide fac- 
tory experience. 

The designer, moreover, -is_sales- 
minded. He considers a potential prod- 
uct’s mass distribution possibilities. 
And as design largely governs packag- 
ing, which in turn influences transpor- 
tation methods, he has had to learn all 
about merchandising practices. He has 
to consider such factors as protection. 
convenience, and ease in transporta- 
tion. And since all public contacts are 
in the realm of advertising, he strives 
to put design, package, transit-method. 
sales-display and advertising in har- 
mony. 


FUNCTIONS INCREASINGLY VITAL 


Basically, the limitations of the con- 
sumer’s demands, manufacturing fa- 
cilities and scope of the market impose 
restrictions on the designer. It is in 
exploring and discovering these lim- 
its that he discovers and develops his 
design. Today, with his war-gained 
know-how, and without wartime short- 
ages and restrictions, the industrial de- 
signer is able to explore those limits 
far more accurately than heretofore, 
intends to exploit their potentialities 
more skillfully. 

In a fast-changing industrial world. 
the guiding hand of the industrial de- 
signer will become more and more 
evident as newer, better products flow 
into consumers’ hands. 

—Harmon ASHLEY. 
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Restore a Balanced Economy 


THE AMERICAN people, having made their de- 
cision to return to a system of supply and demand 
governed by competitive markets, rather than de- 
pendence upon government controls, are now face 
to face with another problem. This time, as in the 
past, it’s the question of monopoly. Not the monop- 
oly of “the interests,” but the monopoly exerted 
by a small group of workers in a key industry, 
currently exemplified by the coal impasse. 

What is at stake is really the maintenance of a 
free enterprise system. The successful functioning 
of such a system depends in large part upon non- 
interference with fluctuations that take place in 
free markets as various segments of our economy 
make their necessary readjustment to constantly 
changing business conditions. And with the 
sloughing off of most controls we have taken an 
important forward step towards restoration of a 
normal working economy. 

But the restrictions upon business inherent in 
present labor laws must also be loosened if we are 
to complete the task of clearing the way for a 
return to a sound economy. For it is glaringly 
evident that work stoppages—anywhere and for 
any reason, with resultant loss in badly needed 


' production—are creating further unbalance in the 


national economy. 


WILL CONGRESS ACT? 


So it can be expected that a determined effort 
will be made by Congress to make such necessary 
revision, seeking to restore the balance between 
labor and management. It will doubtless endeavor 
to bring the large labor groups more in line with 
traditional American thought regarding large- 
scale organizations operating within the frame- 
work of the Constitution. But it must not destroy 
the basic rights which labor now enjoys. Rather, 
it must define more closely 


The country cannot afford a continuance of 
labor-management-government disputes. Rising 
costs, reflected in prices, may soon become a 
road-block in the path to recovery. If the present 
trend continues, we can expect more workers, 
more producers, to price themselves out of the 
market. The end result will be that the investor 
will prudently forego placing his funds at the 
disposal of business as the likelihood of a fair 
return dwindles in the wake of a high-price, high- 
cost economy. , 


ENCOURAGE PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


The importance of inducing investors to place 
their funds at the disposal of business at this time 
is pointed up by a recent Federal Reserve study. 
which indicates that business policies in spending 
or retaining war-built liquid balances are expected 
to be among the important factors determining 
post-war economic trends. Business men’s reluc- 
tance to expand would react unfavorably upon 
national employment. And if they should try to 
expand too quickly, such a step would contribute 
to existing inflationary pressure. Such pressure 
would be intensified if prospective business ex- 
pansion were financed largely through bank cred- 
it rather than by attracting private investment 
funds. 

The opportunity for profits is the mainspring 
of our economy. Assurance of a fair profit will 
be necessary to keep the well-spring of investment 
funds bubbling over. But lack of confidence in 
the future capacity of our industrial machine to 
work smoothly, to provide the basis for sound 
investment, will stop this flow at the source, un- 
less the present impasse in the field of labor is 
broken. . 

Restoration of an equitable balance between 

the various. sections of our 





the functional power of labor, 
which management has _al- 
ways upheld, as contrasted 
with the arbitrary power now 
exerted without regard for the 
public interest. 





The Editor of FORBES is on a 
brief visit to South America, 
to investigate conditions there. 
His findings will appear later. 


economy is the sine qua non 
of a return to full confidence, 
to the steady flow of necessary 
investment funds into business 
and industry. 

—TuHE Epirors. 
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STOCK TRADING 
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XVII. Knowing Your Company (continued) 


O continue (from the Dec. 1 issue) 
our skeleton outline of what it 
would be desirable to know about a 
company before we trade in its stock: 


DEMAND 


1. What is the nature of the com- 
pany’s competition. as to other com- 
panies and products? What are these 
trends? The factor of competition has 
different significance at various stages 
of the business cycle. 

2. What determines the demand of 
its customers? Is it National Income, 
Farm Income, Individual Industry In- 
come? Is it Housing Obsolescence, the 
Interest Rate, or the Weather? For a 
Farm Equipment company wé would 
want to know the prospective Farm In- 
come and the level of Farm Mortgages, 
for a Food company we would want 
to know the National Income. 

_ 3. Is the demand relatively defer- 

rable or non-deferrable? Staple foods 
are non-deferrable, a fur coat is very 
deferrable. The concept of deferrability 
is strongly influenced by the main 
trend. What seems essential during 
lush times can be indefinitely post- 
poned in tough times. 

4. What is the relation between the 
demand and the company’s capacity to 
satisfy it? Is there excess capacity? 
This also has varying significance at 
different stages of the business cycle. 


MODE OF DISTRIBUTION 
How are the products distributed? 
To the buyers directly or to middle- 
men? Are dealers franchised? What 
are the credit terms? Are premiums 
given? 


ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Totat INVESTMENT: (a) What is 
the investment per dollar of sales? (b) 





JoserH MInpELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 
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What is the investment per worker? 

2. What is the total capacity? What 
has the recent output been in relation 
to this capacity? 

3. Location Factors: (a) How are 
the plants situated in relation to their 
markets? What means of transporta- 
tion are used? How does this compare 
for competitive plants? (b) How are 
the raw materials situated in relation 
to the plants? What means of trans- 
portation are used? How does this 
compare for competitors? 

4. What are the main Government 
regulations about the products? What 
is their effect? Are any new ones 
pending? 


PROFITS DETERMINATION 


1. WHAT IS THE SALES VOLUME? 
For each major product? (a) Is it 
expandable? (b) Are the costs in- 
creasing, constant, or decreasing in re- 
lation to volume changes? This is one 
of the strategic and important rela- 
tionships for a company. 

2. What is the Operating Profit 
Margin for each division? This is a 
crucial piece of information. 

3. Are selling prices fixed or flex- 
ible? The five-cent bottle of soda is 
relatively fixed. A pound of flour is 
flexible. 

4. What Reserves have been set up? 

5. Are there leverage factors from 
capitalization, high volume, etc.? 

6. What is the tax position? What 
are taxes as a percentage of income? 


FINANCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
1. What is the capitalization struc- 
ture? 
2. What are the working capital re- 
quirements in relation to sales? 
3. Is new financing imminent, loans, 
redemptions, maturities? 


MANAGEMENT 
1. Is it a one man company? If so, 





his death would be a great loss to the 
company and therefore this is a high 
risk factor. 

2. Are there operating men on the 
board? A board too full of bankers 
and financial men is unfavorable. 

3. What are the connections and 
ages of the board members? The 
other connections of the members 
often give valuable clues to relations 
with other companies. 

4. Their ownership of stock: (a) 
What are their permanent positions? 
(b) What is their current buying and 
selling? The SEC Insider reports re. 
cord this. (c) What is their research 
policy? Are they forward or back. 
ward looking? Are they expansionists ~ 
or contractionists? 

(d) Do they show vision and enter- 
prise when confronted with new prob- 
lems? This showed up importantly 
when American Industry was convert- 
ed to war. Wide variations were vis- 
ible among different managements, 
Some companies just suffered. Others 
moved fast to solve their new prob- 
lems and to exploit the new conditions. ~ 
(e) What are their salaries, bonuses, 
options, etc.? 







TREND CHARACTERISTICS 


1. What is the long-term trend? 
2. What is its cyclical pattern? 
3. What is its seasonal pattern? 


PRICE OF THE STOCK 


1. What has the Price Earnings Ra- 
tio been in good times and in bad 
times? Where is it now in this range? 

2. What has been the recent move- 
ment of the stock? Has it had a sharp 
rise or fall already? ~ 

3. Is there an active market for the 
stock? A very inactive stock makes 
difficult the precise timing of pur- 
chases and sales. 

4. Is the floating supply of the stock 
large or small? 

5. Is the stock well sponsored? 

6. What is the public acceptance of 
the stock? 

7. What is its technical situation? 
This factor has the distinction of often 
being the most ignored factor and at 
same time the most important factor. 

Against this outline we can try to 
fill in our knowledge about the com- 
panies in which we are interested, and 
we have some guide to the gaps in our 
knowledge—to those situations where 
the rational thing is to realize that we 
don’t know enough about the company 
to trade confidently in its stock. 








































































Ready NOW=Aunucl Forecast 


with Analysis of 


“| 20 OUTSTANDING STOCKS for ‘47 


ELECTED as possible Stock Market leaders for 1947, these issues offer 
a) unusual profit opportunities. Anticipating divergent earning trends and 


. a highly selective Market, our Staff has chosen for this list only such stocks 
‘ as are favored by strong finances, superior trade position, continued heavy 
i demand, and the skilled management necessary to meet increasing competition. 


ue New Issues for Market Leadership 


This past year saw sensational blow-offs in 





T- certain stock groups not crippled by strikes 
b- CHECK THESE FEATURES and shortages. Will 1947 see big gains in 
| ; stocks of companies only now beginning to 
- of UNITED'S Forecast for 1947 reach highly profitable production levels? 
ve S k a Huge accumulated demands at home and 
. tocks start in 1947? Will Inflation abroad, strong inflationary factors, and a 

. again be a strong market factor? Which money supply three times 1939, all point to 
Ts looks bet, Rails, Utilities, Industrials? sizable profits for investors who are cCOfre 
b- ly inf d 

Are high grade Bonds rectly intormed. / 
8. Bonds headed lower? Are there , 
S, profit opportunities in high-yielding Rail UNITED'S Annual Outlook Report for 
Bonds? Will Government Bonds hold at 1947 presents an analysis of — 


present levels? 


ae 20 STOCKS ADVISED 
What investment ris cate rl Air- for P nofét and J MACCw¢wME 


craft, Airline, Metal, Electrical, and Paper 


Industries? What groups have the best FTER extensive research our Staff has selected, 
earnings prospects for 1947? from the 1,319 issues listed on the New York 
Stock sochouge 20 sound securities m mr at- 
+4 ene tractive for 1947 investment. They include stocks in 
. Rails and Utilities various price ranges, well diversified as to in- 
Do Railroad Securities rate as the most dustry. These stocks are presented in 2 groups to 
d undervalued group? Have Elections and meet the needs of both the small and the large in- 
Lower Taxes greatly improved Utility vestor, as follows: 
onal 10 STOCKS FOR PROFIT — including Growth 
“ ; Issues — Special Situations — New uct 
Automobiles eg a gh Issues— and some low priced stocks with 
will _ = prices create sales resistance? possibilities of large percentage gains. 
What about new models? Used car prices? 10 STOCKS FOR GROWTH AND INCOME — 
° —— oni ae’ ta For the conservative investor seeking increased 
Inflation Balen pao wolthe income, reasonable safety, and good appre- 


ciation prospects. Some in line for early 


the value of money continue to decline? diubdeul eeenee, 


What’s ahead for Living Costs? Real 


Estate? Securities? You can receive these outstanding stock selections 

sa ‘ sal and our Forecast for 1947 by accepting the special 

Bui Idi n With supplies increas- offer below. This js the only forecast that gives you 

g ing, will construction a consensus of the country’s leading authorities. 

reach boom levels next year? Which stocks These annual forecasts have averaged better than 
are likely to benefit most? 80% accurate during the past 26 years. 








Send for your copy today. 


Yours with Special One Month's “TRIAL 
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Test the value of UNITED Forecasts for your own business [~ 
and investments. Accept this introductory offer of a full | Name. 
month’s Trial of the Weekly (UNITED Service, together | 47,065 
with this valuable [Annual Forecast and the list of 20 Out- 
standing Stocks for 1947. To new readers, for only $1. 
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SOUND MANAGEMENT 


should be your first 
consideration where your 
FUNDS are concerned 
* 
---in STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TION you get—the sound manage- 
ment which assures the wise invest- 
ment of your funds under the 
ion of these officers and direc- 
tors. 
Cc. °o 
A. eens Provost at University of Cali- 
Geo. M. Eason— Past President, National Sav- 
ings and Loan 
er Lyon — Captain, U.S. N. R. 
_ = Gaps a. of Water 
Dwight W. Stephenson — Attorney, Loeb and 


= be Bailey a and Surgeon 


0 earnings (rate to be paid 
oe 31, 1946) are 

0 oftered by this time-tested 
rogressive organization and Federal 
ce up to $5,000 on your sav- 

ings. Send for “Save By Mail” Plan 
and Standard’s financial statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 
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STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street * Los Angeles 14, Calif. 





WRITE TODAY for your 

- free copy of “California, 
Here I Come”, picturing 
“life” in California, 


Gn ee 


PRESIDENT 











THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 

WITHIN YOU 
Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 
right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe B.H.C. 

THE ROSICRUCIANS 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 











“FORBES” EPIGRAMS 


This inspiring collection of B. C. 
FORBES’ epigrams is so thorough- 
ly compiled and indexed that you 
can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 
tion, motive and action. 


Order a copy today. Send only $2 to: 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 











FORBES-—America’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Ex- 
ecutive Publication 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Year-End Extras At Floodtide 


Eastman se has always been a 

bountiful month for stockholders. 
Traditionally it is the month of extra 
dividends, that special reward to in- 
vestors that comes at the end of a suc- 
cessful business year. Despite rum- 
blings of a temporary business reces- 
sion, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that 1946 has been an excellent year 
for most companies, notwithstanding 
the numerous handicaps that plagued 
business and industry at one time or 
another. 

Except in severely strike-ridden sec- 
tors of our economy, corporate earn- 
ings have been helped by excellent bus- 
iness volume, by gradually improved 
profit margins, and, last but not least, 
by sharply lower taxes. Thus substan- 
tial additions to regular dividend pay- 
ments at this time is a natural expecta- 
tion, and there is every indication that 
overall dividend disbursements this 
year will rank among the highest on 
record. 


WHY PAYMENTS ARE DEFERRED 


While, as in recent years, many cor- 
porations have followed the practice 
of making relatively conservative regu- 
lar payments, they can all the more be 
expected to supplement these with ex- 
tras when full year profits can be 
more accurately determined, and this 
time has now come. No wonder that a 
bumper crop of increased year-end or 
extra dividends is being reaped almost 
daily, with many more to follow and 
a good many probably not until after 
the turn of the year. 

There is good reason, and precedent, 
for deferring extra payments. Last 
year, many extras were declared early 
in 1946 so that they could be taxed to 
stockholders at the lower tax rates then 
becoming effective. The Republican 
promise to reduce personal income tax 
rates in 1947 may well lead to similar 
action in a good many instances. Thus, 
likely as not, a strong flow of dividend 
declarations may continue into 1947, 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


especially by companies whose fiscal 
year does not coincide with the end of 
the calendar year. 

Apart from excellent earnings of 
most companies during the past twelve 
months, a further incentive to gener- 
ous stockholder treatment may be 
found in resurrection of the policy of 
the tax authorities to look into cases 
where an abnormally large proportion 
of earnings is being retained rather 
than disbursed to shareholders. This 
policy, embodied in the Federal tax 
laws but not enforced during the war 





Candidates for Year-End Extras 


- 1946 Dividends- 

Indie. 
Recent Est. Net Regular —_. 

Price 1946 Rate 
Adams-Millis ...... 45 $9.00 $3.00 bres 00 
PL EO cccsses 26 5.00 1.20 0.70 
Allied Stores ...... 34 #8 10.00 2.00 0.80 


Am. Brake Shoe... 41 3.25 2.00 0.25 
Am. Tobacco “B”’... 79 7.00 3.00 0.75 


eee 26 4.00 1.40 0.30 
Am. Viscose ....... 54 7.00 2.00 1.00 
Anchor-Hocking Glass 45 6.50 1.20 1.20 
Associated Dry Goods 18 6.50 1.00 0.75 
Barker Bros. ...... 26 4.00 1.00 0.50 
Beatrice Foods ..... 55 10.00 1.40 1.60 
Bower Roller Bearing 32 3.00 2.00 0.50 
Carnation Co. ...... 45 4.50 1.00 1.50 
Cerro de Pasco...... 34 2.75 2.00 0.25 
Colgate-Palmolive ... 46 5.50 2.00 0.50 
Collins & Aikman... 37 7.00 1.00 0.75 
Doehler-Jarvis ..... 31 4.50 1.00 0.50 
oh o5s weeoe 28 2.75 0.60 0.40 
Gimbel Bros. ...... 34 # 12.00 1.20 1.00 
i.e. We esses 28 4.00 1.00 1.00 
International Salt... 50 6.00 2.00 1.00 
Marshall Field ..... 33 7.00 2.00 1.00 
Mohawk Carpet .... 42 4.50 2.00 0.50 


May Dept. Stores... 46 9.00 3.00 1.00 


Montgomery Ward.. 59 8.00 2.00 10% 


Nat. Dairy Products 36 4.00 1.40 0.60 


National Tea ...... 26 4.00 1.00 0.50 
eet Coie, osp'c6s 42 5.50 2.00 1.00 
Ruberoid .......... 53 4.75 1.50 0.50 
Van Raalte ........ 36 6.00 2.00 0.75 





years for obvious reasons, is said to 
be again engaging the attention of the 
tax people. They will want to know 
why any given company—where the 
need for retention of a major part of 
profits cannot be demonstrated—has 
failed to pay dividends proportionate 
to earnings. 

However, the tax authorities are 
likely to proceed cautiously in this re- 
spect. Undoubtedly they are cognizant 
of the fact that in some fields, such as 
distilling, textiles and retail trade, part 
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_ of present high earnings are temporary 
‘rather than permanent, thus plainly 


justify a conservative dividend pol- 


icy. Also, they are aware that the 


much-discussed threat of an impending 


business recession, or the possibility of 
a general price decline next year, may 


render desirable the setting up of spe- 
cial reserves to safeguard against any 
contingencies. 

But by and large, to judge by the 
strong current of extra payments now 





rapidly approaching floodtide, Decem- 
ber promises to be an excellent month 
for many thousands of stockholders. 
In the accompanying ‘table I have 
listed stocks of a number of companies 
that are promising candidates for year- 
end extras. The special payments in- 
dicated can necessarily be no more 
than estimates. Still, without exception, 
they appear fully justified by indicated 
1946 earnings, even should fairly con- 
servative dividend policies prevail. 





. Tomorrow's Leaders 


(Continued from page 19) 
minute ride there was a “Koppers 


Coke” sign at the side of the road. 


The Somervell eye caught it and his 
arm made a gesture in that direction. 
A man of intense loyalties, he exhibit- 
ed an obvious pride in calling attention 
to the fact that the company name is 
well publicized. 

Bill Somervell would say little about 


» his new job, as such. 


Management problems, he insisted, 
are one and the same in government 


§ or in private industry. 


“Make sure of your objectives—get 
up the necessary steam—then keep 
plugging,” was how he pu: it. 

As a student of economics, he was 
of the opinion that industrial relations 
are at the heart of our post-war dilem- 
ma. He phrased it this way: “Courage- 
ous leadership is one solution.” (Con- 
ventional as it may sound, the Somer- 
vell jaw tightened and protruded.) 

“The other is that conditions will 
get so insufferable that they will cure 
themselves—after a lot of suffering.” 

As a civilian, he signs himself 
“Brehon Somervell.” As president of 
Koppers, he is a “recruit.” 


Brehon Somervell, at 54, is coming 
into the best years of his life. That 
would be true of any man with half 
his endowment. But it is true of Gen- 
eral Somervell to an extraordinary de- 
gree. It is very, very safe to say he is 
destined to become one of tomorrow’s 
industrial leaders. 


Congratulations 


Carl A. Ilgenfritz, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchases of United 
States Steel Corp. 

Robert Lehman, senior partner of 
Lehman Brothers, and John M. Schiff, 
partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., elected 
directors of the C. I. T. Financial 
Corp. 

William T. Crawford, elected chair- 
man of the board of Stone & Webster, 
to succeed Edwin S. Webster, a co- 
founder of the concern, retired. 

J. A. Martino, elected executive 
vice-president, and C. F. Garesche, 
elected a vice-president, of National 
Lead Co. 

John S. Sinclair, a director and ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the New York 
Life Insurance Co., elected a director 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
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The Digest tells you, 


The Brutal Law 
Of the Falling Market 


Here is a Digest, recently off press, which the author sincerely believes should be read not only by all investors 
but by business men in general, especially those holding large inventories and who might be hit by falling prices. 


~ 
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1. 
2. 
3. 


Of the sudden change in the volume of trade which occurs 
when pipelines at last become filled 


Of the further change (downward) which matures if business 
tries to let inventories run off. 


It re-states the Law of Supply and Demand, which is not just 
one law, but many sublaws, some of which are contradictory. 
For instance, lower nny “should” stimulate demand, but 
the “expectation” of lower prices chokes it off. 

If you have not learned this ns ond law by heart you are 
unlikely to succeed on the stock exchange. 


The Digest also argues that no substantial rally can occur in 
a bear market if the majority of the people believe that the 
rally will be only “temporary,” i.e. a “rally” as distinct from 
a permanent resumption of an old or new bull market. 
Consider this suggestion in relation to the nationwide expecta- 
tion of a “rally” in the Dow to 180 today. Can it occur tf 
only a mere “rally” is expected? : 

Fifthly, the Digest lucidly explains how, if supply merely 
begins to catch up with demand, suppliers can suddenly lose 
their semi-monopoly bargaining power, leading to the forfeit- 
ure of monopoly prices; setting in motion the law of the fall- 
ing market (the expectation of lower prices) thus checking 


demand and positively ‘‘causing’’ the lower prices initially 
expected! 

This expectation, according to the author, has already been 
set in motion. The violent cut in prices of a nationally ad- 
vertised hat is perhaps the edge of a fast-widening wedge 
which will rapidly spread throughout most industries. 


Digest 175 also explains why real estate may soon suddenly 
collapse, and why owners thereof should probably sell two 
years before they think it reasonable. 


Digest. 175 is in fact an economic eye-opener . 
business men, investors and traders. 


The price is $2 im Read it at once. Cash with order. 


Return advertisement. And do not delay since you may be 
too late; for Major Angas does not any longer expect the 
widely predicted intermediate rally, and now » ann « rapid 
new declines, which he believes will prove world-wide, since 
American conditions dominate world confidence today as in 
1921 and 1929. 


- . both to 


The Digest is not optimistic—which is perhaps one reason con- 
servative investors should read it through twice, at once. Read 
it before a new slide begins. 


Free with a “regular” subscription. 


DIGESTS—ONE YEAR $25[(] 3MOS.$8() WIRES—ONE YEAR $25 3 MOS. $109 
40%, OFF on a “COMBINED” Annual Digest-and- 


Major Angas has 
1945. 


. MAJOR 


Wire subscription. 


ONLY $30 [] (Instead of $50). 


Digests and Wires issued as market conditions warrant. 
Don’t just buy isolated issues. Subscribe, and follow the developing panorama for one year. ' 4 


inative minority opinion’ is woually right in the end. Always read Major Angas, particularly when 
et collapses in a row. His record 

Prior to 1945 he hit nine out of ten intermediate swings. No wonder his fame is world wide as a provocative forecaster. 
Consultation, by appointment only, Two Hundred Dollars. 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


now hit seven mar 


over the years is remarkable 


ou think he is wrong. 
espite mistakes in 1937 and 
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MARKET PROSPECTS 


NOW? 


Our current Bulletins discuss not 
only the technical status of the 
market in view of recent events 
of major importance but also 
align these indicators with our 
Cycle factors in which significant 
Key Dates impend. 


Es) 2 a 


To new readers only, we will send 
the next five issues of our Twice- 
Weekiy Bulletins, plus a copy of 
the widely-read and quoted 
“Study of the Twelve Bear 
Markets Since 1899” on $2 ‘is 


on receipt of only 


Those desiring not to have con- 
tinuity of the service interrupted 
at this important juncture in the 
market may subscribe for a six- 
month or annual term direct from 
this advertisement at the follow- 
ing fees: 


(C0 Six Months’ Service... $55 
(0 One Year's Service... .$100 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-12-15, Springfield 3, Mass. 
i-00000000000 0 


i i i Li li li ls 
Don’t Delay-Right Now 


CHECK 
YOUR STOCKS! 


=) 005 0808708288808; 8 0 Rr 


‘00000 0 08 a a 





: 


Don’t sit tight—it may be 


costly! Right now, check 
with Babson’s. Simply 
attach list of 7 of your sec- 
urities to this ad and mail 
to us. We'll tell you if 
clients have been advised to 
Hold or Switch them. No 
cost of obligation. Write 
Dept. F-46. 


Babson’s Reports 


Incorporated 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
A—D—ZCA>A..@ 





STAMP COLLECTING IS HEALTHY 


Collecting postage stamps is a 
relaxing hobby which pays divi- 
dends. We'll tell you about it 
if you'll send for free booklet 

y. No obligation. Dept. B-2 


HORTON STAMP CO. 
Box 1853, Milwaukee, Wis. 











MARKET OUTLOOK 


Market Reflects Confidence 
By HARRY D. COMER» 





INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


July August 





DOW-JONES AVERAGES 
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Stocks have done well to hold within 
narrow limits during recent spectre of 
organized rebellion against Govern- 
ment and threatened industrial paral- 
ysis due to- coal strike. Obviously, 
market mirrors confidence in ultimate 
victory of “order” over “chaos.” 

Continued pressure of labor for 
higher wages reflects (1) rise in living 
costs, (2) acute shortage of labor 
caused by unprecedented peacetime 
industrial activity, (3) monopolistic 
powers of labor unions. 

Rise in living costs seems bound to 
extend for some time. Value of money 
has been hit a body blow by enormous 
cost of World War II. Virility of in- 
dustry is seen in fact that virtually all 
employables have been able to find 
jobs, including returning veterans. 

Under such conditions there is every 
likelihood that wage rates will move 
on upward. However, in challenging 
the sovereignty of United States Gov- 
ernment, United Mine Workers have 
obviously gone too far. Regardless of 
merits of their case as a labor dispute, 
insurrection cannot be allowed to go 
unpunished. Also new Congress must 
sundo some of damage done by New 
Deal ini fostering labor monopolies. 

Stock groups judged in best posi- 
tion to score advances on coming set- 
tlement of coal strike include Steels, 
Rails, Rail Equipments and Machinery 
of all kinds. 


Retail Merchandising shares also 
have outstanding investment appeal 
now. Typical issues are down about 


40% from their tops of last Spring, 


and are now only about 5 times this. 


year’s estimated earnings per share. 
Next year’s earnings could fall 50% 
and yet current prices would be cheap, 
only 10 times such earnings. 

Moreover, the prospect is that next 
years earnings will be considerably 
more than half their present rate. Vol- 
ume of sales in 1947 should compare 
well with the all-time high record 
being rung up for 1946. Increasing 
supplies of durable consumer goods 
will counteract a probable decline in 
consumption of soft goods. General 
purchasing-power of the public will re- 
main at high levels. Easing of restric- 
tions on consumer credit, already an- 
nounced, will be particularly helpful 
in sales of housefurnishings, clothing 
and tires. 

Leading store stocks are in position 
to pay sizable extra dividends or to 
increase current rates. Yet even pres- 
ent dividends provide yields averaging 
a liberal 5% on such big issues as 
these: Allied Stores, Federated Dept. 
Stores, Marshall Field, Montgomery 
Ward and Sears, Roebuck. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Y INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Uncertainty Calls for Caution 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 









eg recent flotation of a large issue 
of General Motors preferred stock 
on a 3.75% basis reflects the steadily 
" increasing demand for money for mod- 
ernization, plant extension, and addi- 
tional working capital. This is the 
highest dividend rate seen in a long 
‘time, for a high-grade preferred stock 
' like the General Motors issue. The de- 
mand for commercial loans is likewise 
increasing substantially and steadily. 
An uptrend in money rates, even if 
slow and moderate, appears inevitable; 
and will, no doubt, be accompanied 
| by declining prices for low-yield secur- 
ities, such as triple A corporate bonds. 
Investors and business men are con- 
cerned over the renewed demands by 
Flabor unions for increased wages; 
they wonder when these demands will 
| Sw cease. My guess is that we are now 
t witnessing the tail-end of this move- 
sment. Increased wage costs will par- 
‘ticularly affect the industries where a 
falling off in demand, or buyers’ re- 
sistance, will occur. 
When making new purchases, or re- 
taining stocks, one. should bear in 
t mind the uncertainties ahead, and stick 
to the stocks where the outlook is most 
favorable and the risk least. Much 
money is lost by “bucking” the mar- 
ket during periods of readjustment, 
For by becoming impatient. During 
such periods, it is always wise to keep 
B some cash in reserve, and switch from 
any stocks whose future becomes seri- 
ously clouded. 
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SUGGESTED SWITCHES 





The main underlying trend is the 
chief concern of investors, not the 
short-term movements. When the bull 
‘Market started in 1942, this column 
strongly recommended the purchase of 
stocks, without reservation. In the 
Spring of 1946, equally strong recom- 
mendations were given to take profits 
on numerous stocks. Sales were espe- 
-Cially recommended in the aviation 
§toup, department stores and mail or- 
; movies, publishing companies, 
s textiles; and General Motors and 
Chrysler. Judging from letters  re- 
Ctived from readers, stocks in these 
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groups are still held by many. It is 
too late now to sell General Motors 
and Chrysler, which have been almost 
cut in half since last Summer’s high, 
and which are now in a buying zone,, 
on a scale-down. But I believe stocks 
in the other groups should be switched 
to steels, coppers, oils, tobaccos, 
chemicals, financing, refractories, and 
other stocks mentioned December 1. 


SOME ATTRACTIVE STOCKS 


To those who bought General Re- 
fractories, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
or Commercial Credit, on my advice 
last Spring, I suggest that present low 
prices should be used for additional 
purchases, which will reduce the aver- 
age cost. These companies are in ex- 
cellent financial condition, with a good 
outlook. With increased production of 
items usually purchased on the instal- 
ment method, the financing companies, 
such as Commercial Credit, should do 
well. General Refractories impresses 
me as one of the best in the low-priced 
field; present price, $22. Paid $1 divi- 
dend this year. Might earn $3 in com- 
ing years, and pay $1.50 to $2. 

Also attractive in the low-priced 
field is Public Service of New Jersey, 
now $20. Dividend recently increased 
to $1.20; yield, 6%. 

Months ago, American Zinc and 
Lead, then 714, was suggested here as 
a low-priced speculation. It subse- 
quently advanced to 15, and is now 
around 8. Earnings for the third quar- 
ter of this year were 41¢ a share. With 
the elimination of price controls, zinc 
and lead rose sharply in price. There 
is a large demand for these metals. 
The stock again looks attractive, as a 
low-priced speculation. 

Note—In answer to inquiries, by 
“scale-down” buying is meant placing 
orders to buy under the market; in 
the case of Genéral Refractories, say, 
at 21, 20, 19, 18. In the case of a 
higher-priced stock, say, around 50, 
the buying prices should be spaced $2 
apart. In the 70s or 80s, $3 apart, etc. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 


-_ “The Market” 





Stocks Which Out-Perform 


—Percentage-Wise 





It is common knowledge some stocks 
far out-perform others percentage-wise. 
The list, of course, changes. We provide 
a factual analysis of the Gain and Loss 
Indexes recorded by 450 stocks (not only 
what they did on previous moves, but 
their relative performance percentage- 
— as a move progresses). This analysis 

elps... 


(a) Eliminate sluggish issues with below- 
average Gain Indexes, thus minimiz- 
ing tying up capital in slow-movers; 

(b) Select dividend-paying stocks whose 
Gain Indexes exceed their Loss In- 
dexes in a manner which indicates 
they appear likely to out-perform 
“the market” in general; 

(c) Eliminate issues with inconsistent 
characteristics, in which the risk is 
excessive; 

(d) Select possible fast-moving, special 
situation type stocks which appear 
to afford good speculative possibilities. 


Perhaps you would care to examine 
the several year record of this analy- 
sis (and the current list) ... to de- 
termine for yourself whether or not 
it is possible, by basing stock selec- 
tion on this factual information, to 
make $1 do the work of $2 with rea- 
sonable consistency. 


Ask for Report F-60 Send $1 to cover costs 


MANSFIELD MILLS 
COMPANY 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 


New York City Tel. 2 East Avenue 
Enterprise 6248 Larchmont, New York 














“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26th AVENUE 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 




















LOANS-LOANS 


Listed ‘Stocks 
U. S. Government Securities 





Approved Life Insurance Policies 
(Minimum Loan $2,500) 
Information on Request 


D. H. BLAIR & CO., Inc. 


29 Broadway New York 6 
Tel.: WHitehall 3-2894 




















on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Send for Your Copy Free! 
“FIRST AID FOR INVESTORS" 


64-page booklet—free with 4 weeks of our 
market service and 1947 forecast. $1. 


AVERAGES INVESTORS ASSOCIATION 
Anderson, Indiana 
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THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
December 4, 1946 









Common Stock 


A dividend of $.80 per share has | 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on De- 
cember 23, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 10, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 




















CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
G®) 177th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 
A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent on par value, and an extra dividend 
of $1.00 per share or four per cent on par 
value, was declared November 22, 1946 
on the shares of The Texas Company, 
both payable on January 2, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record as shown by the books 
of the company at the close of business on 
December 6, 1946. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 



































UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
an extra dividend of 50 cents per share 
have been declared on the Common Stock of 
said Company, payable December 20, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at 3 o'clock P.M. on 
December 12, 1946. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 





INVESTORS League 





NON-PROFIT Om § 
MEMBERSHIP 
NON - PARTISAN 








Your dividend notice in ForBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 











One Scottish Story—FREE 
“T hear McAndrew has left his 


entire fortune to foreign mis- 
sions.” 

“Yes, he always did make his 
money go as far as possible.” 









When you've had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, 
the two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 













B, C, FORBES, PRESIDENT 


B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES, AND CEN, COUNSEL 





Newspapers Report Second Boston “T” Party 


5 beer League’s efforts to stage a Sec- 
,ond Boston “T” Party were grati- 
fyingly rewarded in Boston. Three 
hundred of Boston’s leaders in busi- 
ness, finance, industry, gathered at 
luncheon, where, following talks by 
B. C. Forbes and Bill Cunningham, 
noted newspaper columnist, a resolu- 
tion was introduced and adopted to be 
signed by investors all over the coun- 
try, in protest against double taxation, 
for presentation to lawmakers. The 
proceedings were broadcast over the 
radio and attracted a great deal of 
newspaper attention. Some extracts: 


The Boston Herald: 

Double taxation was lashed by Bill Cun- 
ningham, Herald columnist, who presided, 
and B. C. Forbes, president of the Investors 
League, as a deterrent to the investment of 
venture capital in new business, to full pro- 
duction and employment and to free enter- 
prise. 


The Christian Science Monitor: 

Consolidation of the voting strength of 
American investors and property owners into 
a body comparable in numbers and influence 
with labor unions, was advocated by B. C. 
Forbes as a means of establishing a bal- 
anced economy... . 

Mr. Forbes charged that unless the atti- 
tude at Washington towards savers and in- 
vestors changes “preservation of our free 
economy will be gravely menaced. . . . Our 
many millions of small investors must be 




















Second Boston “T" Party cipals in protest against double taxation. Left fe 
right, Dr. B. C. Forbes, ny een et investors League, Inc.; Mrs. Mary Higgins er 











national chairman for women; Bill Cunningham, Boston Herald columnist, presi 








united into a mighty organization, capable 
of speaking through a megaphone which all 
would hear and which lawmakers and bv- 
reaucratic agencies would find it, in their 


own interest, necessary to heed.” mi 
bu 
Boston News Bureau: du 
A resolution condemning the present prac- co 
tice of taxing corporate earnings and then 
taxing stockholders on the basis of their fo 
income received from dividends, was passed Vi® ;,, 
at a Second Boston “T” Party staged at the a 
Statler Hotel, Boston, by the Investors bt 
League. Congress was urged “to enact, as is 
speedily as possible, remedial legislation to hd 


eliminate double taxation, thereby rendering 
a signal service to the nation.” 


Boston Globe: 


The forefathers of New England residents 
did not rely on “handouts from politicians, 
but depended upon self-help and _ self-reli- 
ance,” declared B. C. Forbes. . . . “Emanci- 
pated from 12 years of terror, corporations 
and businesses should now feel free to co- 
operate aggressively in organizing job-pro- 
viding investors into a body as united and 
influential as labor unions. Only in this way 
sha'l we achieve a balanced economy again 
in America.” 
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New York World-Telegram: 

Business was called on to take the lead in 
organizing investors. . . . B. C. Forbes de 
clared that millions and millions of stock- 
holders have been kicked around by the Ad- 
ministration, by lawmakers, by Federal bu- 
reaucratic agencies because these realized 
that the owners of American enterprise have 
lacked consolidated voting strength. 
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Boston Herald 
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Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: Near-term news changes 
may influence minor movements of the list 
but we feel that where adverse items pro- 
duce recessionary intervals they will be wel- 
comed for expanding investment positions. 


Bocarbus, Frost & BANNING: Buying now 
for the short swing or strict investment buy- 
ing to hold over several years may be in 
order, but until the much talked of 1947 
business recession either materializes or not 
we feel that general and aggressive buying 
would be premature. . 


Eowarp A. Purcett & Co.: We regard 
building shares as offering outstanding at- 
traction for long-pull holding. 


H. Hentz & Co.: Among holding company 
equities, Commonwealth & Southern and 
Niagara Hudson Power probably offer the 
most attractive price appreciation possibili- 
ties, involving the least amount of risk. 
Among leverage issues, American Water 
Works also possesses speculative interest. 


W. E. Hutton & Co.: Among low-priced 
issues which appeal to us are Armour, Rex- 
all Drug, Rotary Electric Steel, Niagara 
Hudson Power. As a semi-speculative stock 
of considerable merit, we like Ekco Prod- 
ucts. As an investment-type issue, we like 
Timken Roller Bearing. A quality issue 
which appeals to us, if yield is not impor- 
tant, is Monsanto Chemical. 


Ira Haupt & Co.: On the basis of intrin- 
sic value, prospective earning power under 
the new recapitalization and simplification 
plan, and the generally favorable long-term 
outlook for the petroleum industry, we con- 
sider Cities Service common exceptionally 
modestly priced at around 26. Similarly, we 
regard purchase of Cities Service preferred 
a a means of acquiring a well secured oil 
company obligation, affording attractive 

and well suited for long-term holding. 


Loser Bros. & Co.: We feel purchases 
may be undertaken on sell-offs, confining 
attention for the present to stocks that have 

acting better than average. Among 
such are Anaconda, Phelps Dodge, E. W. 
Bliss, Joy Mfg., Amer. Machine & Fadry., 
t, Rayonier, Paramount, Barnsdall, 
Pure Oil, Houston Oil, Texas Land, Cities 


Service, Great Northern, Stone & Webster, 


Wilson, Gulf Mobile, Walworth, Sunray Oil, 
Cigar-Whelan, Alleghany. 


Paine, Weser, Jackson & Curtis: Any 


Market advance will find amusement stocks 


Participating, for their present price-earn- 
ratio would seem to render them attrac- 

tive for speculative gains. Selected retail 
issues give belated signs of readying for an 
Montgomery Ward looks especially 


attractive for investment appreciation and 
Yield, 
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Griloenditional 


CORPORATION 
General Offices 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 


Board 


of Directors on Novem- 


ber 21, 1946, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
19th Consecutive Regular Quarter- 
ly Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) 


$5.00 
Fifty 


per share. 


Par Value Common Stock 
Cents (50c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable Dec. 
30, 1946 to stockholders of record 


at the 
1946. 


close of business Dec. 13, 
Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 


Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


Mining and Manufacturing 


Phosphate 
aaa 


Potash . Fertilizer . Chemicals 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


COMPANY 
30 CHUKCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred capital stock of this Company, pay- 
able December 14, 1946, to the holders of 


record of 


said stock at the close of business 


December 4, 1946. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 


be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 


Cuartes J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 


November 22, 1946 
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CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 


ee Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable January 1, 1947 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 17, 1946. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 pe share. 
payable January 1, 1947 to holders of 
record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 17, 1946. 


COMMON STOCK 
25 cents per share, payable December 
31, 1946 to holders of record at the 
close of business December 17, 1946, 
R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
December 3, 1946. 



























UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


eg . 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable January 2, 


1947, to 
close of 


stockholders of record at the 
business December 6, 1946. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


ene 








RKO 


V 


RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM 
CORPORATION 


HE Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30 cents per share on 
the Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration payable on January 2, 
1947 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 

December 16, 1946. 
J. MILLER WALKER 
Secretary 

November 29, 1946 
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TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 


dend of 


50 cents per share and an addi- 


tional dividend of 50 cents per share on the 
Company’s capital stock, payable Decem- 
ber 16, 1946, to stockholders of record at 


the close 


of business November 29, 1946. 
H, F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 











formerly 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


C.LT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORFORATION, 
payable January 1, 1947, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 10, 
1946. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer. 


November 26, 1946. 
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THOUGHTS 





... On the Business of Life 


My intimate contact with those great 
producing organizations and the men 
in them has given me great confidence 
in the machinery and the spirit now 
available for the building of a proper 
world. I do not mean that our indus- 
trial system is as good as it should be, 
but if I am looking for intelligent and 
unselfish understanding of our prob- 
-lems, and a generous approach to their 
solution, I shall seek it among the 
makers and builders with far more 
confidence than among the talkers, the 
manipulators and the vote seekers. 

—WALTER TEAGUE. 


Uncertainty and expectation are the 
joys of life. Security is an insipid 
thing, though the overtaking and pos- 
sessing of a wish discovers the folly of 

_the chase. —CONGREVE. 


It is wonderful what strength of 
purpose and boldness and energy of 
will are roused by the. assurance that 
we are doing our duty. —Scotr. 


By doing good with his money, a 
man, as it were, stamps the image of 
God upon it, and makes it pass current 
for the merchandise of heaven. 

—J. RUTLEDGE. 


Men love to wonder, and that is the 
seed of science. —EMERSON. 


Whenever I hear a man or woman 
express hatred for any race, I wonder 
just what it is in themselves they hate 
so much. You can always be sure of 
this: You cannot express hatred for 
anything or anybody unless you make 
use of the supply of hatred within 
yourself. The only hatred you can ex- 
press is your own personal possession. 
To hate is to be enslaved by evil. 

—Tuomas Dreier. 


Labor rids us of three great evils— 
irksomeness, vice and poverty. 
—VOLTAIRE. 


The good that we take with us at 
the last call is the good that we do 
while here. —WituM M. Peck. 
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Our greatest opportunities for ad- 
vancing productivity and improving 
living standards are to be found in the 
field of human relationships. Having 
achieved a better understanding of 
each other and their common respon- 
sibility to consumers and investors, 
both management and labor should do 
all in their power to educate the Amer- 
ican public to understanding of the 
simple economic facts that underlie our 
industrial and business relationships. 

—Louis RUTHENBURG. 


Show me the man you honor, and I 
will know what kind of a man you are, 
for it shows me what your ideal of 
manhood is, and what kind of a man 
you long to be. —CARLYLE. 


A tree that affords thee shade, do not 
order it to be cut down. 
—ARABIAN PROVERB. 


Everything that looks to the future 
elevates human nature; for never is 
life so low or so little as when occupied 
with the present. —W. S. Lanpor. 


The truth is that a man’s actions 
are determined by his beliefs. The man 
who believes that his life is just an 
accident in time, and that morality is 
man-made, is following a strategy 


which will lead to defeat of his ideals 


when they conflict with his personal: 


advantage. 
—Henry Wise Hopson, D.D. 





A TEXT 


If you walk in my statutes, 
and keep my commandments, 
and do them; then I will 
give you rain in due season, 
and the land shall yield her 
increase, and the trees of the 
field shall yield their fruit.— 
DEUTERONOMY 26; 3-4. 

Sent in by J. H. Jarboe, Balti- 
more, Md. What's your favorite 


text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 














No matter what the form of a gov- 
ernment, there are in fact only two 
kinds of government possible. Under 
one system, the state is everything and 
the individual is an incident. Under 
that system, the individual is a subject, 
rather than a citizen. Under that sys- 
tem, the individual has no rights, 
though they may be termed such; he 
has only privileges. Under that system, 
the state is the reservoir of all rights, 
all privileges, all powers. But this sys- 
tem our forefathers rejected. They de- 
clared that all just government derives 
its poweis from the consent of the 
governed. They affirmed the dignity 
and the sanctity of the individual. . . . 
They elected a man-made state, not a 
state-made man. 

—Frank M. Drxon. 


When I find a great deal of gratitude 
in a poor man, I take it for granted 
there would be as much generosity if 
he were rich. —Pope. 


Education makes a people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to gov- 
ern, but impossible to enslave. 

—HEnry BroucHam. 


Friendships are fragile things, and 
require as much care in handling as 
any other fragile and precious thing. 

—Ranvo pu §S.: Bourne. 


The force, the mass of character, 
mind, heart or soul that a man can 
put into any work is the most im- 
portant factor in that work. 

—A,. P. PEABopyY. 


Opportunities do not come with 
their values stamped upon them. 
Every one must be challenged. A day 
dawns, quite like other days; in it a 
single hour comes, quite like other 
hours; but in that-day and in that 
hour the chance of a lifetime faces us. 
To face every opportunity of life 
thoughtfully and ask its meaning 
bravely and earnestly, is the only way 
to meet the supreme opportunities 
when they come, whether open-faced 
or disguised. | —MALTBIE BABCOCK. 


Thought is, perhaps, the forerunner 
and even the mother of ideas, and 
ideas are the most powerful and the 
most useful things in the world. 

—GEORGE GARDNER. 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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I, ‘¢ FELIEVE me, fitting all the new dial and manual 
n switchboard equipment and long distance facilities 
0 into Bell System central offices all around the country i 
is keeping me mighty busy! : 
Y. **In a single big dial exchange there may be 4,000 
miles of wire. I may have to solder 2,500,000 con- i 
th nections before everything’s ready for you to dial a i 
° number. i 
ay ““Besides installing this complex apparatus, I build 
. it. That’s part of my job as manufacturer for the ) 
ai Bell System. T 
rat “I also purchase all manner of things for the Bell ) 
us. Telephone Companies... and distribute these supplies i 
, , to them along with the equipment I make. it 
* , 66y> ° . i 
ng “SS Ever since 1882, I’ve been helping to make i} 
ay our nation’s telephone service the best in the world. ii 
kos Today...with the Bell System’s construction program i 
ed of more than $2,000,000,000 in full swing... I’m 
io busier than ever. 
ais: “‘Remember my name... it’s Western Electric.” 
eI 
nd MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 
the of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone apparatus and central office 
opparatus, companies. supplies. equipment, 
ER. 
my a 
were 
@ ¥ A UNIT OF THE peu. AB system SINCE 1882 
Es 




















The expenditure of millions of dollars by the 
Norfolk and Western for constant research, experi 
ment and improvement has resulted in higher speeds and 
greater safety on this railroad... # Serve You. In all forms 
of transportation today there is the never-ending demand fot 
more and more speed. But the N. & W. will make no compromise 
with safety. Speed and safety must progress handin hand. There 
can be no increase in speed without a corresponding step-up in 
safety. So, automatic signals, the last word in safety design, 
are strategically placed along the N. & W. right-of-way to 
make faster schedules safe. 
Passengers and freight entrusted to the care of the 
Norfolk and Western get the full benefit of this com 
bination. Modern signals symbolize progress and 
speed. But, most of all, they stand solidly for safety 
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